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“ Harper's Younc Peorxe has come to be the leading 
paper for juvenile readers.” —7 rey Budget. 


HARPER'S YOUNG 


An ILLUSTRATED Wsexty—16 Pa 


Harver’s YounG Mo. 20, March 16, 
having completed the thirteen issues offered to new 
subscribers to HARPER'S WEEKLY for 1880, no 
additional numbers will be sent out with Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. The publishers will mail Har- 
PER’s YOUNG Pore, commencing with No. 21, 
and continuing until the end of the First Volume, 
which will conclude with the number dated Octo- 


ber 26, 1880, making thirty-two numbers in all, 


postage free, to any address in the United States 
or Canada, upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing that 
a new story by the author of “ Far from the Mad- 
ditig Crowd,” “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” “ Lhe 
Return of the Native,” and other popular novels, 
will begin in the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. Jf és entitled 


“ FELLOW-TOWNSMEN,” 


. andit will be found to be one of the most entertain- 
tng stories that the author has yet written. 


THE ELECTION LAWS. 


HE election laws are intended to secure 
honest and peaceful elections. | That is 
their sole purpose, and it is one in which ev- 
ery good citizen is interested. The Demo- 
crats opposed them on the ground that elec- 
tions were under State control, and that 
these laws nullified State authority. This 
position has been overruled by the Supreme 


- Court, which has affirmed the constitution- 


ality of the laws, and, of course, of the ap- 
pointment of the officers for which they 
provide. The Democrats in the House of 


_ Representatives, after a free debate, wisely 


decided not to repeat the folly of the extra 


session. ‘Their most temperate leader in the 


retreat was General Ew1nG, who counselled 


. ‘submission to the decision of the Supreme 


Court, but who believed that the time would 
come when the laws could be repealed. He 
said that the Democrats had been taught 
by the late elections that they must place 
their party above cavil and misrepresenta- 
tion. But General EWING did not|}seem to 
see that the late elections were the verdict 
of the country upon the position which the 
Democratic party chose .to take last year, 
and that his advice to place the party above 
cavil was therefore: merely advice to aban- 
don its position. , While this-is undoubted- 
‘ly. politic, General EWING is too sagacious a 
man not to see that it is a confession which 
does not help his party., It abandons its 
position either because it was unsound, or 
because it is expedient to seem to defer to 
public opinion. But neither reason wins 


. for the party the confidence of the country. 
_ The Democratic proposition in the House 


was to withhold the appropriation for a 


- certain class of officers authorized by the 


law. This was substantially the question 
of the extra session, and it would have im- 
periled the entire bill by offering the Pres- 
ident the provision which he had already 
vetoed. Mr. GARFIELD met this position by 


_ proposing that the provision for the pay- 


ment of the officers should remain, but that 
the officers should be selected equally from 
both parties. | 

This proposition Mr. GARFIELD justified 
by the consideration that without such a 
provision the law might be used for elec- 
tioneering purposes. It was substantially 
a compromise, with very cogent reasons, and 
it was finally adopted. Mr. HAWLEY and 
other. Republicans opposed it strenuously, 
because they would not favor “riders” upon 
appropriation bills, nor virtually modify the 
election laws; and Mr.8.8. Cox and other 
Democrats opposed it with equal vehemence 


_ because they would not vote money to carry 


out what they held to be iniquitous laws. 
Mr. Cox, in saying that he was “ for wiping 
out” the whole law, added: | 


“I never disguised it, and all the salt and sanctity 
on that side of the House can not save it. Al) that 
tlemen on the other side can do to sugar over the 
devil himself can not save this law from deep damna- 
tion in the end. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Gar- 
FIELD) yesterday, in answering what I said about the 


Supreme Court, indulged in a speech full of mystery, 


rhetoric, flimsy logic, and lies.” 


_ The Democratic case certainly does not gain 


by this*kind of advocacy. The ofd ques- 
tion was raised of the extent of the binding 
authority of the Supreme Court. tical- 
ly, of course, if Congress refuses an appro- 


priation to enforce a law which the court 
has declared to be constitutional, there is 
but one appeal, and it was that which Jack- 
sON took—tothe country. Ifthe country re- 
elects the majority which refuses to enforce 
the law, it decides against the court. But 
this is the very appeal which the Demo- 
cratic party does not wish to take, and for 
the excellent reason that it has virtually 
made the appeal and has lost. Indeed, 
while the constitutionality of the election 
laws was as yet undecided, the Democratic 
party in Congress in the extra session took 
the g.ound of their unconstitutionality, and 
upon that position-the verdict of the elec- 
tions was rendered. Now that their con- 
stitutionality has been solemnly affirmed, 
and the country has decidedly expressed its 
opinion, the Democrats will not venture an- 
other appeal. 

The Democratic action upon this ques- 
tion illustrates the fatal blunder of that 
party since the warended. Had it been both 
wise and patriotic, it would have seen that 
the logic of the war and the public temper 
demanded and would sustain the Republic- 
an policy of reconstruction. Instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to obstruct that policy 
by the assertion of the principles upon 
which secession was justified, and which the 
war was held to have annulled, it should 
have based its opposition upon such abuses 
of administration as it could discover and 
establish. The radical defect of its position 
during the war was that it was an unarmed 
opposition to the government itself, and the 
moment that it obtained a bare majority in 
Congress it took the same position, thor- 
oughly alarming the country. Even now, 
in counselling caution and conformity to 
the decision of the court and to the verdict 
of the elections, Mr. Ew1ne frankly an- 
nounces that when the party feels itself to 
be strong enough, it will repeal the laws 
which protect honest voters and secure 
honest elections, and which are logical re- 


sults of the principles established by the. 


war. There is great complaint of the per- 
petual recurrence to the war issues. But 
wherever they have been raised, who has 
been responsible? The “bloody shirt” 
would not be a rallying cry, it would be si- 
lenced in general disgust and indignation, 
except that the Democratic party constant- 
ly excites universal distrust by such conduct 
as that of the extra session, and by the prop- 
osition to refuse to pay special deputies at 
elections. The Democratic majority in the 
House receded from its extreme position 
by adopting Mr. GARFIELD’s amendment, 
but not until its real feeling and purpose 
had been revealed. The principle of the 
amendment is just, and was approved by 
tlhe President in his veto message last year. 
It aims to make the operation of the law 
more equable and satisfactory. That the 
change is a “rider” upon an appropriation 
bill is unfortunate, but the general welfare 
and the Republican cause can not lose by it. 


COPY RIGHT. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD’Ss paper upon copy- 
right in the Fortnightly Review is a bright and 
valuable contribution to the discussion of 
the subject, and it is especially agreeable be- 
cause it takes the ground upon which some 
adjustment is practicable. The American 


‘view was admirably stated in Mr. CONANT’S 


article in Macmillan’s Magazine last summer, 
and while Mr. ARNOLD objects to some parts 
of that article, he accepts -its conclusions, 
The American view is that the English au- 
thor should be paid, but that the English 
publisher should not control the American 
market. Mr. ARNOLD says, emphatically, 
“The Americans ought not to submit to our 
absurd system of dear books,” and he is also 
of opinion that they will not.. They are not 
likely, he thinks, “ to recognize the English 
author and publisher as Siamese twins, one 
of whom is not be imported without im- 
porting the other”’ But Mr. ARNOLD seems 
to forget that the English propositions for 
an international copyright have generally 
contemplated this twinship. The very last 
treaty which was offered by Lord CLAREN- 
DON was substantially a treaty for the ben- 
efit of English publishers, while the great 
body of the most distinguished English au- 
thors have cordially signed a declaration 
favorable to the American view. 

Mr. ARNOLD’s argument is interesting, and 
to many of his fellow-authors in both coun- 
tries, who hold firmly to the “natural right 
of property” of the author in his work, it 
will be surprising. He alludes to this gen- 
eral position of the guild of authors, and be- 
gins his discussion by remarking that the 
matter is very much simplified to him be- 
cause he sees that men have no natural 
rights at all. An author has no natural 
right to a property in his literary produe- 
tion, because nobody has a natural right to 
anything which he may produce or acquire. 
He has, indeed, a strong instinct to possess 


it and dispose of it, but that is all; and one 


of the first objects of men in society is to 
gratify this instinct of the individual so far 
as it may be consistent with the advantage 
of the community. This protection is reg- 
ulated in degree by the difficulty of giving 
complete ownership. A man breeds phea- 
sants and chickens, for instance; but the mo- 
ment his pheasants escape from his grounds, 
they may be taken by his neighbor, while 
his chickens escaping must be returned. 
The reason is the greater difficulty of secur- 
ing his instinctive desire in regard to the 
pheasants than in regard to the chickens. 
Now the author's instinct to possess his work 
and to dispose of it is peculiarly difficult to 
protect. Hence the law gives him but a 


_partial and limited property in it. Grant- 


ing the assertion that his work is as much 
“property in itself” as his horse or his field, 
the law of protection in the two cases differs 
only because it is very much more difficult 
to secure his ownership in the one case than 
in the other. 
but in its application fallacious, because if 
the law, despite all difficulty, will undertake 
to defend, and can effectively defend, a prop- 
erty right for fifty years, why not for a hun- 
dred, or for two hundred years? There will 
be no new form of difficulty to encounter, 
and if it can be overcome for half a century, 
or even for a whole century, as in cases of 
very early production and very long life, 
with the added term of protection, there is 


no obvious reasom Why the protection might 


not be maintainéd indefinitely, as it is with 
the horse and the field. 

This, however, does not really affect the 
argument. Whatever the reason of the 
limitation ef protection to this kind of prop- 
erty may be, the fact remains that in all 
civilized countries, excepting possibly Spain, 
only a limited right is acknowledged. The 
practical question in the present discussion, 


therefore, is upon what mutually just terms | 


the enjoyment of that limited right can be 
secured to the American author in England 
and to the English author in America. The 
protection, or the limited right, is given, not 
because the work is recognized as property, 
but because of the general welfare and the 
interest of the community in the production 
ofsuch works. Every community, however, 
must be the judge of its own interest, and 
while it is obviously the interest of this 
country that literary activity should be 
stimulated, it is equally its. interest that 
literature should be cheap. It is conse- 
quently not its interest, as Mr. ARNOLD 
truly says, that the English system ef dear 
books should be introduced into the United 
States. ‘“‘ Here,” says Mr. ARNOLD, “ where 
lies the real gist of his contention, I am, 
after all,at one with Mr. Conant.” That 
will be more and more the conclusion of all 
who, waiving with Professor HUXLEY and 
Mr. ARNOLD, although each for a different 
reason, the question of “natural right” and 
“absolute property,” cast about to find some 
common ground of justice and good sense 
on which to found a scheme which shall be 
equitable for both countries and for all in- 
terests involved. The fundamental princi- 
ple of such a scheme, we believe with Mr. 
ARNOLD, has been laid down by Mr. Conant. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


WHat is the meaning of the truculent 
assertion that it is necessary to nominate a 
candidate for the Presidency who, if elect- 
ed, will take his seat? Has any candidate 
ever been elected who did not take his seat? 
There have been Presidents, indeed, who did 
not receive a majority of the popular vote. 
But has there ever been a candidate declared 
in the constitutional way to be elected who 
did not take hisseat? Notone. Why, then, 
is it alleged with so much stringency that 
a candidate ought to be nominated who, if 
elected,will take his seat? Is there any doubt 
that General GRANT, or Mr. SHERMAN, or Mr. 
BLAINE, or Mr. WASHBURNE, or Mr. EDMUNDS, 
or Mr. TILDEN, or Mr. BAYARD, or General 
HANCOCK, would take his seat if constitu- 
tionally declared to be elected? Or is it 
doubtful that the patriotism of the country 
would support any President, of any party, 
so declared? If it is really necessary to 
vote for a candidate, not as the representa- 
tive of principles and policies, but upon the 
ground that he will take his seat if elected, 
we have already fallen into anarchy, and the 
republic is at an end. The fatal mischief 
of this talk is that it implies and it famil- 
iarizes the public mind with the idea that 
a candidate may decide for himself whether 
he has been elected—and a more monstrous 
proposition could not be made. If it be 
sound this year, it was equally sound four 
years ago. But do those Republicans who 
now support this view really think that Mr. 
TILDEN, who believed that he was elected 
in 1876, ought to have made a push for the 
White House? The most reckless and 
anarchical Democratic demagogues are of 
that opinion. But is it shared by any sane 
Republicans ? 


This argument is ingenious, 


The answer would be, probabl 
TILDEN had no legal claim to the oa: i 
cause Congress did not declare him to have 
been elected. But that is ‘an acknowledg- 
ment that the candidate is not to be the 
judge of his own election. It is the admis- 
sion—clearly a just and proper admission 


that it is Congress, not the candidate, that 


lawfully decides and declares the result of 
the election. It will be then said, perhaps 
that Congress intends to miscount the elect. 
oral vote next year, and to declare a candi- 
date to be elected who has been rejected. 
But even if this be so, is it any more the 
right or the duty of the wronged candidate 


' to decide and declare that he has been elect- 


ed, and try to take his seat? Are universal | 
revolution, civil war, and anarchy the only: 
remedies for illegal or fraudulent conduct 
upon the part of Congress? If the Repub- 
licans should be the wronged party, they 
could not believe that they had been swin- 

dled more firmly than many Democrats be- 
lieve that they were swindled in 1877 ; and if 

it be right for Republicans to appeal to civi] 

war in 1881, it could not have been wrong for 

such Democrats to do the same thing in 1877, 

Republicans who favor any candidate for the 

reason that he will be sure to take his seat 

whether he be lawfully declared or not, 

not only join hands with the worst Demo- 

crats of 1877, but they insult the patriot- 

ism and loyalty both of thé candidate and 

of the country. Whatever may be the form 

of a coutention over the result of the elec- 

tion, no candidate can possibly undertake 

to decide it in his own favor except as a 

revolutionist. No man can act lawfully as 

an officer of the government until he has 

been lawfully commissioned, and certainly 

he can not commission himself. __ 

All this kind of talk has been, and is, most 
unfortunate for the Republican cause. That 
cause appeals to the confidence, not to the 
fears, of the country. It is strong, not ina 
man, but in the people and in the law. To 
aivocate a candidate upon the ground that 
if he thinks himself to be elected he will 
take his seat, while hundreds of thousands 
of armed men will arise to sustain him, is 
to outrage the just pride of a loyal and law- 


respecting people. Of course whoever. is 


elected President will take his seat; but 
equally of course there is but one lawful 
way of knowing who is elected. The prob- 
abilities of a controversy, or of an opportu- 
nity of fraud in the Congressional count, 
are fortunately very limited. There are not 
likely to be conflicting certificates from any 
State; and if any serious question should 


arise, whatever anarchists and demagogues 


in or out of Congress may hope or try to do, 
the conservative and patriotic good sense 
of the people will not permit them to set 
the country by the ears, but will demand 
and provide a peaceful settlement. 


PARTY MANCUVRES, 
THis is a President-making Congress. 
Whatever is done politically is with a view 
to party position. But what do the Demo- 
crats expect to gain by the proposed un- 
seating of Mr. KELLOGG in the Senate? The 
report of the Republican minority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, sign- 
ed by Messrs. G. F. Hoar, ANGUS CAMERON, 
and JOHN A. LOGAN, states that on the 13th 
of November, 1877, the Senate resolved that 
upon the merits of the case Mr. KELLOGG 
was entitled to a seat in thé Senate, and — 
that Mr. SporForD was not entitled to 4 
seat, Nothing has changed since that time, 
except the party majority in the Senate, and 
it is now proposed by that majority to un- 
seat Mr. KELLOGG, and to seat Mr. SPOFFORD. 
The case has been settled as finally as any 
such case can be. Mr. KELLoG@’s title to 
his seat can be no more rightfully re-opened 
than that of any of his colleagues. The 
principle of the proposed Democratic action, 
if-once admitted, would lead to endless con- 
fusion and intolerable wrong, and the m'- 
nority report declares emphatically that 
should the movement be consummated, it 
would be one of the great political crimes 
in American history. Mr. Hixt, in present- 
ing the majority report, said that the case 
was to be re-opened because of new ©v!- 
dence; but Mr. CARPENTER conclusively re- 
plied that upon such a theory no title to a 
seat could ever be considexed to be settled. 
The truth is that in Mr. KELLOGG@’s case, 48 
in that of Mr. BUTLER, from South Carolina, 
the political situation was so confused that 
an adjustment upon a general understand- 
ing was considered to be the fairest settle- 
ment. But the settlement was conclus'vé, 
and to disturb.it by a mere party majority, 
upon the plea of more evidence, raises & 
much more important question than that 
of Mr. KELLoG@’s title’to his seat, and that 
is the question of the spirit and purpose of 
the Democratic party. oT 
Simultaneously with this extraordinary 
movement in the Senate an attempt !5 _ 
in the House to unseat Mr. WASHBURN, © 
Minnesota, and to put Mr. I@NnaTIUs Dox: 
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NELLY in his place. This would give the 
Democrats the control of the House by 

’ in case the Presidential election 
should fall to it. Looking at the situation, 
Republicans may well ask how, with the 
enormous advantages of position which the 
Republicans have had, the Democrats have 
acquired such a threatening advantage. Is 
it solely because of Democratic crimes in the 
Southern States, or is Republican manage- 
ment partly responsible? If the Republic- 
an party within the last ten years has lost 
something of the confidence of the country, 
so that it was almost overthrown four years 
ago, is it not mainly due to that party lead- 
ership which still aspires to lead ? 


‘THE COMMISSION TO CHINA. 


‘Tar State Department is to be credited with 
some excellent recent work. It has made a se- 
ries of promotions in the consular service which 
secures tried capacity and character in impor- 
tant positions, and is, so far, an application of 
the true principle of a civil service. We have 
seen no evidence that the welfare either of the 
country or of the party has been imperiled by 
this p ing, nor have we heard a word of allu- 


affairs has never been explained. 
The appointment of the commission to China is 
commendable. President ANGELL, 
of the University of Michigan, a gentleman of 


the best character and ability, of great urbanity 


and sagacity and accomplishment, has been se- 
lected as Minister to China to succeed Mr. Szew- 
arp. Mr. Swit, of California, an eminent law- 

i iligg, with the feeling in 
and Mr, Trescorr, 
of South Carolina, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State, and a trained and experienced publicist, 
mission for the negotiation of a satisfactory treat 
with China. This is a much Sater ga af deal 
- ing with the Chinese question than the rough- 
 and-ready method that was advocated last year, 
and there is no reason to doubt that a just treaty 
will now be concluded. 


er. 

tion of this country has been so satisfactory as it 
is under the administration of President Hayes. 
It is clearly giving the “d—— littery fellers” 
their innings, and to the great honor and advan- 
_ tage of the country. 


A WORD WITH “HARVEY 
BIRCH.” 


“ Harvey Bren” writes to inquire whether, in 
our opinion, an employé of the government, like 
himself, after faithfully doing his official duty 
during the prescribed hours, may not then right- 
fully use all fair and honorable means to secure 
the election of a Presidential or other candidate 
whom he prefers, and whether, in fact, a citizen 
in the civil service “ has no franchise rights which 
civil service reform is bound to respect.” 

The question is asked in good faith, and the 
answer is not that such an employé might not 
properly do what he describes, but that as a rule 
official interference in elections is the vice and 
peril of our politics, and, pending a reform of the 
system, it must be corrected by general, even if 
temporary, rules, It is evident that if there are 
two hundred thousand voters whose livelihood 
depends upon the persons or party in power, their 
politics will generally be the retention in power 
~ of those persons or that party,.and this, of course, 
would defeat the proper object of an election, 
which is the honest choice of this or that public 
— Experience proves, what knowledge of 

uman nature suggests, that when civil appoint- 
ments are due to personal, or political, or party 
-favor, the incumbent will not hesitate to allow 
party “ work” to intrude upon official duty. When 
Mr. Cornet, was Surveyor of this port he was 
also chairman of the New York State Committee 
during a Presidential election, and his real head- 


quarters for some months were not in the Sur-. 


veyor’s Office, but at the rooms of the State Com- 
mittee, This kind of neglect of official duty is 
inseparable from a system of patronage, and it is 
-naturally and easily forgiven by those who profit 
by it. The way to secure the honest attention of 
every incumbent to his duty is to give him a ten- 
ure which does not make it his advantage at ev- 
' ery election to neglect his duty. But until such 
a tenure is given, it is right to protect the public 
against j 

action, 

As for respecting his political rights as a ci 

zen, if “ Harvey Birch” mil pardon the phrase, 
the boot is on the other foot altogether. It is 
the office-holder, with the appointing and remov- 
ing power, who comes into a caucus or Conven- 
tion with of men to do his bidding who 
are dutalaes ween his favor, and paid by him 
with the public money, who infringes the political 
rights of citizens. His age is bribery, and 
he bribes with money that is ‘not his own. Pat- 
ronage is the perversion of the public money to 
personal ends, not its use for the public welfare. 
During the elections for the late State Conven- 
tions votes were bought by the “sed of place, 


and nothing is more common and iliar, The 
Same thing appears under other aspects. Cer- 
tainly nei the interest of the State of New 


York, nor even of the Republican party, required 


neglect by limiting his political 


the retention of Mr. Suyrs, or the removal of 
trained, able, and admirable Assessors and stanch 
Republicans like Messrs. Briegs and nor 
of so competent and experienced a Health Officer 
as Dr. Vanperpost, Mr. Lams, the efficient Bank 
Superintendent, is also understood to be marked 
for removal. All this is the reward of personal 
political service. It is not done to promote the 
welfare of the public or of Republican principles, 
but to aid a certain clique of Republican politi- 
cians, who, while removing unsw | 

j i ith Tammany 


Hall and the worst elements of the Democratic 
party. It is an abuse which springs necessarily 
from our evil system of the public service. 

“ Harvey Birch’s” tenure of office is his efficiency 
and honesty—but not till then—there will be no 
complaint of his political activity. 


HOW THEY MANAGE IN 
GERMANY. 


A Late article by Professor Von upon 
Bureaucracy in Germany is a very valu@ble con- 


tribution to the of administration. He 
finds much to condemn, especially in the matter 


of factitious rank and titles ; but some of his con-_ 


clusions, involving principles which are limited 
to no country or form of government, are well 
worth attention. In his “ Kin beyond Sea” Mr. 
GLADSTONE mentions the very inconsiderable num- 
ber of minor administrative officers in England 
who change places with the election. The con- 
sequence is that the election is a choice of poli- 
cies, not a fight for spoils, while there is ample 
room for the play of legitimate political ambi- 
tions, 

In Prussia the Minister, the under-secretaries 
of state, the ministerial directors, the superior 
presidents, the presidents of provincial govern- 
ments, and the officers of police are the only offi- 
cials who can be removed at pleasure; all the 
others can be removed against their will only by 
a direct sentence of condemnation. Hence, says 
Professor Von Scuutrs, a feeling of security, and 
along with it a special feeling of professional 
honor. These are two feelings indispensable to 
a self-respecting and efficient service, and they 
are necessarily unknown in our American serv- 
ice. This is the reason, as our author adds, why 
hardly a single state in the world has a more 
honorable set of functionaries than the German 


| states, and especially Prussia, As a class it is 


stainless, and bribes are virtually unknown. The 
service thinks well of itself, and it deserves to 
do so. This is the explanation of the fact that 
ministers do not find their subordinates pliant 
instruments of their will, and that many plans 
fail because these officers oppose them. 

These are principles which are not peculiar to 
a monarchy; they are true of human nature ev- 
erywhere, and applied to our own civil service 
they would produce results which would enable 
an American to praise its self-respect and effi- 
ciency as gladly as he praises those qualities in 
the army and navy. 


THE MONUMENT AT SARATOGA. 

THE Monument Association has made 
a strong appeal to the Legislature for aid in the 
erection of a monument to commemorate the sur- 
render of Burcoyrne. ‘would doubtless 
help if the State showed any interest or zeal in 
the enterprise, and there is none which appeals 
more strongly to the patriotic pride of New York. 
The surrender of Burgoyne was the turning-point 


of the Revolution, and it was upon the soil of. 


New York, only about twenty miles from the cap- 
ital. It is the great and crowning Revolutionary 
event within the State, and the State should _ 
ly and generously commemorate it. Little Ver- 
mont is liberally aiding the erection of a monu- 
ment at Bennington, but the action at Bennington 
was but an episode of the great campaign which 
ended in the surrender at Saratoga. Why should 
New York hesitate ? 

It is true that other famous battles were fought 
within the State. There were Long Island, Stony 
Point, Oriskany, Fort Clinton, Fort Schuyler, Cher- 
ry Valley—memorable and heroic fields ; but there 
was only one Saratoga. The campaign that was 
to be decisive, which was:heralded with boastings, 
and begun with apparently resistless pomp and 
force, which was to seize and occupy the Hudson, 
divide New England from the rest of the coun- 
try, subdue the Revolution, and recover the colo- 
nies, was a campaign in New York, and it was 
baffled in New York so completely that Ameri- 
can independence was secured upon the field of 
Saratoga. 

‘However important other events within the 
State were, however brave and heroic other bat- 
tles, was the great event, the decisive 
battle. This would be willingly conceded on ev- 
ery side. The State may justly choose which 
event or events it will commemorate, and it is 
not bound in any way to favor all because it de- 
cides to signalize the greatest. If it will not aid 
the movement for a monument at Saratoga, the 


project must be relinquished, and the failure | 


would be another illustration of that singular 
want of legitimate State pride with which New 
York has been often reproached. 


A STEP FORWARD. 


In confirmation of the accuracy of the report 
of the Commission upon county jails, to which we 
alluded last week, the Grand Jury of the Court 
of Sessions in Suffolk County has just presented 
the Suffolk County jail as a nuisance, upon the 


Witnesses 


« deplorable, they d de for th 
” as o not provide for the sep- 


with hardened criminals. In violation of law, 
also, children under sixteen years of age are con- 
fined in the prison, and the lack of proper venti- 
lation and sewerage injures the health of the in- 
mates, while the frequent escapes show the inse- 
curity of the building. This action was taken at 
the instance of the Visiting Committee, 
and the jail has been presented in the same way 
a dozen times before. 

Such a building is a shame to the county in 
which it exists, and its frequent presentation 
without remedial action is an impeachment of 
the public spirit of the community. We are glad 
to observe that the exposure of the abuses in 
jail management, made in the report to which we 
called attention, has led Senator Rosperrson to 
introduce a bill for a “ State Board of Prison In- 
spectors,” of five members, to be appointed by 
the Governor, and to visit at least once a year 
every jail and penitentiary in the State, with pow- 
er to examine all officers and inmates upon oath, 
and to inspect all books, papers, and accounts, 
their authority to be enforced by the courts and 
local boards of legislation. 

The Commission recommended, besides a State 
board, a county board of visitation and correction 
of two resident citizens, to be associated with the 
Sheriff, and to be appointed by the County Judge. 
This would make the supervision more complete 
and efficient, and it is evident that Senator Ros- 
ERTSON’S bill is an important step in the right 
direction, for no public subject demands action 
and reform more imperatively than the care of 
the jails and charitable institutions. One abuse 
should be at once prohibited, and that is the com- 
mittal of insane patients to the county poor- 
houses. Indeed, the whole subject is worthy the 
most careful attention of the most intelligent 


legislators. 


S. O. A. P. 


om of the most offensive nicknames ever ap- 
{plied to a man in high ecclesiastical position was 


that of “Soapy Sam” to the late Bishop WitBEr- 
rorce. In a recent sketch Lord Hovauron gives 
an excellent portrait of the bishop, whose friends 
always seemed to doubt whether he had not mis- 
taken his vocation. It is evident that he was 
held to be a most secular prelate, and tested by 
the standard of some of the older dignitaries of 
his Church and other Churches—with Latimer and 
Ripiey in his own communion, for instance, or 
with FENELON and the Canadian Jesuits, or with 
Assvry and the early Methodists—Bishop W1LBER- 
FORCE undoubtedly more resembles the witty, pol- 
ished, and accomplished French abbé of the last 
century. 

The origin of the familiar nickname Lord 
Hoveuron states as follows: “The students of 
Cuddesden College, wishing to celebrate both the 
bishop and their principal, ALyrep Port, on some 
festive occasion, placed on one pillar the initials 
8. O. [Samvet, Oxford, the name of the Bishop’s 
see], and on another A. P. The combination 
was taken up in a satiric spirit, and. the bi 
himself said it was owing to the alliteration wi 
his unfortunate Christian name. I do not know 
whether the excellent retort that.the name was 
given him because he was always in hot water, 
and always came out with clean hands, was his 
own or some defender’s; but to those who un- 


derstood his character the aay was by no 
means appropriate: the charm of his persuasive- 
ness was its natural and cheerful character, and, 
supposing any insincerity, it never showed itself 
upon the surface.” 

Once, indeed, when Lord Chancellor Westsury 
made a vulgar and insulting allusion to the nick- 
name in the House of Lords, the bishop repelled 
it with great dignity, rebuking the Chancellor very 
effectively. Lord Hovuauron, however, evidently 
doubts whether a bishop ought to shine as a wit 
at breakfast parties and club dinners, and with 
just that suspicion of a sting which was formerly 
said to characterize the comments of Mr. Ricnarp 
Monckton Mines, he says, “It will be difficult 
not to confront the question whether the mode 
of life in which he was eminently successful was 
consistent with his prelatical position.” 


= 


PERSONAL. 


In one of the letters which the late CRauruRD 
Tait wrote to his parents during a visit to New 
York occurs this paragraph: “ 29.— 
Dined with Dr. and Mrs. Morgan Dix. Met the 
Bishop and Miss Potter. An oyster dinner in 
my honor. Dr. D.is very delightful, when you 
know him. Met General McCLELLaN and the 
Bishop of Georgia.’’ Certainly a very charming 
oo The impression is quite general, we be- 

ieve, that the accomplished rector of Trinity is 
“very delightful, when you know him,’’ and he is 
known to a very wide circle of the best and 
cleverest ple in America. 

—The illustrious painter RaPHAEL was born 
on Good-Friday, and died on Good-Friday. 

— BSACONSFIELD is said to be in as per- 
fectly good health and spirits as he has been at 
any time in many years; aud he is so good a 
walker that he tires out his lady friends who 


- venture to attempt pedestrian exercise with him. 


—Colonel RoBERT INGERSO of Illinois, 
seems to have an exact appreciation of the ef- 
fect his peculiar views about religion have had 
upon his political aspirations. Not long since 
a gentleman, who saw upon his table a copy of 
Voltaire, inquired, ‘‘ How much did this k 
cost you?’ The colonel answered, The Goy- 
ernorship of Illinois.” 

—The late General B. Trssirts, of 
Troy, whose will has just been admitted to pro- 
bate, bequeathed $100,000 for the establishment 
of a soldiers’ home in Troy, to be known as the 
‘‘ Tibbits Home,’’ provided that $50,000 addi- 
tional be raised by subscription within fiveyears 
from the date of his death, which occurred in 
the early part of last month. In the event of 
failure to raise the additional sum, the $100,000 
are to be equally divided between his brother 
and sister and two nephews. The Tibbits Vet- 

Tibbits Cadets, named alter 


| eran Corps and the 


the deceased general, each receive $8333 34. . 
With the exception of a few other small be- 
quests, the residue of the estate, estimated at 
upward of $500,000, is to be equally divided be- 
tween his brother, C. E. DupLey Trssits, his 
sister, Mrs. JonN Woon GRISWOLD, and his 
nephews, Legxanp C. and’ Epwarp “DUDLEY 
TisBits. General Trssits was ason ofthe mill- 
ionaire Gzorce M. TissiTs, who dicd nearly - 
two years ago, and whose will has not yet been 
offered for probate. 

—Mr. Georce Remsen, of the firm of CLax- 
TON, ReMSEN, & HaFFELFINGER, booksellers and 
oan = of Philadelphia, died in that city 

arch 22, at the age of sixty-five. His connec- 
tion with the book trade embraced a period of 
forty-five years, and he was known as an intel- 
ligent, energetic, honorable, and sagacious mau 
of business. 

onary 4 Lay, of Easton, Maryland, expresses 
his belief that it isa grave question whether there 
can be any religion without seyere morality. 
Conversion, experiences, apostolic’ 
ministries, laying on of hands, an holy sacra- 
ments, he says, are little worth unless they make 
us to keep our bodies clean, to tell the truth, to 
pay our debts, and to show mercy to the poor. 

—The Lord Mayor of London having recently 
for the first time in the history of that city in- . 
vited to an official dinner at the Mansion House 
one of the literary and artistic clubs of London— 
the Savage Club—and having toasted the club, 
was responded to by the Earl of Dunraven on 
behalf of the Savages, who did so with entire 
propriety, his lordship having at one time been 
a working man of letters. As Viscount ADarrR, 
he acted as special correspondent ofthe London 

ily ph ; and often he playfully con- 
fesses that at that time he found the pay a very 
desirable adjunct of the employment. 

—Dean STANLEY is the last celebrity who has 
been sketched in the London World, which, 
among other things, says: ‘‘The humanizing 
power of his apostleship has been illustrated not - 
ess on extra-professional than cn professional 
occasions.+ Well born, well bred, well connect- 
ed, with much natural wit, some humor, and a 
keen insight into the weaknesses and foibles of 
society, Dean STANLEY has made himself a per- 
sona —_ in drawing-rooms and at dinner tables. 
No divine, if only he knows his audience, ever 
told a story better; and with the memory of 
SaMUEL WILBERFORCE a3 a raconteur, this is a 
great deal to say. His vein, indeed, is that of 
narrative rather than.of badinage or repartee ; 
but his anecdotes are admirable of their sort; 
and he has an extraordinary power of conveying 

nuine information in the most airy and spark- 

ng manner. In general society he seems to. 
lend the same kind of attraction to topics of 
solid knowledge that the aroma of Russia Jeather 
does to the contents of a library. No eminent 
Churchman of our time has done half so much 


- to promote an acquaintance with antiquities and 


miscellaneous culture.”’ 

—A teacher in one of the public schools in a 
New Hampshire city writes as follows to Mr.’ 
Knox, author of The Boy ers: “* Your book 
has been introduced into my department, and you 
would be delighted to see how much my popils 
ower it. We devote half an hour every day to 

Boy .Travellers, the pupils taking turns in 
reading it aloud. All are anxious to have the 
time of reading arrive, and you never saw an au- 
dience at.a lecture more eager than my scholars 
are to catch every word. There are unruly pe 
pils in every school, and I have my share. Yes- 
terday I told them that all who were deficient 
with their lessons, or received more than one 
demerit mark during the day, should not be per- 
mitted to hear the reading of The Boy Tra . 
The effect was magical, and they have never been 
more orderly than they were after I made that 
threat. I think the other schools in the city will 
adopt my plan, and it would not surprise me if 
the supervising committee took the matter up, 
and bought copies for each-of the ward and dis- 
trict schools. I am confident that they could 
not do anything more beueficial to the pupils, 
and earnestly hope they will tryit.” 

—Mr. LITTLEFIELD, the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Rhode Island, is a wealthy thread 
manufacturer of Pawtucket. He is a self-made 
man, having begun life as an operative in a Na- 
tick cotton mill. He is fifty-one, anda member 
of the present State Senate. 

- —The first volume of Mr. GeDpDEs’s History of 
the Administration of John de Witt, soon to appear 
in this country from the press of HARPER & 
BROTHERS, has been translated into Dutch by 
Dr. Van DEVENTER, Of Dordrecht, and a special: 
edition ip’English for the Continent has been 
at the Hague. 

—Mr. WEED’s interesting article in 
the Albany Zvening Journal of March 22, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of that paper 
by himself, is remarkable for its bistoric interest. 
It gives the names of a long list of persons who 
have been most distinguished in the politics of 
this State since the year 1830. Of those who en- 
tered into political association with him at that 
time, or with whom he formed close personal and 
business relations, scarcely any survive. Mr. 
WEED is one of tle unique characters of the age. ~ 
Resolutely refusing every temptation to accept 
public office, he has nevertheless been, to a 

reater extent than any mau in the country, the 

ARWICK Of his party, making Governors, Sen- 
ators, and officials of every sort 
as absolutely as if he were clothed with imperial 
= The ascendency of the Whig and Repub- 

ican parties in this State is largely due to the 
sagacity and organizing ability displayed by Mr. 

EED. 

—The many friends of Mr. Bret Harte will 
be glad to learn of his promotion from the com- 
paratively insignificant and inadequately puid 
office of commercial agent at Crefeld, Germany, 
to the highly important ition of consn! at 
Glasgow—the second city in point of population 
in Great Britain, and next to London and Liver- 

ol in point of consular emolument, the salary 


ing a@ year, and the duty not too great. 
When NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE was consul at 
Live l, one of his most uncongenial duties 


was the taking of depositions of sailors—swear- 
ing them, as he says, ‘‘ on the office Bible, greasy 
with perjuries.”” Doubtless Mr. Harte will have 
more or less of the same irksome duty to per- ~ 
form, but he-will have the compensating eomm- 
fort of being in a the 
uage is spoken with some degree of purity, 

he will be received with the corfiality that 
is always extended to successful authorship, es- 
pecially when supplemented, as in his case, by 
exceptionally rare social powers. 


| 
| 
and impracticable politics. Indeed, why common- , 
sensé is more visionary in politics than in other 
The appointments are so excellent, and the im- 
pression of them so universally agreeable, that, 
since the conditions of success in such matters 
are so plain, it is singular that they should ever 
be forgotten or mistaken by the appointing pow- 
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_“GRET KING! YO’ DON’T CALL DAT A RABBIT ?”’—Drawn sy S. G. McCurcseon. 


ALL FOOLS’ wie youth dangling after her with little encourage- | through the post a card having the following in- | made less than a hundred fools. My landlady 
* 4 ree ment, would send him a billet desiring him to | scription, with a seal marked by an inverted six- | had a falling out with him one fortnight ago, for 
_ Or the present generation it is only the small | call upon the object of his affections at a par- | pence at one of the angles, thus having, to super- | sending every one of her children upon some 
boy who takes any prominent part in the cus- | ticular hour, when, instead of receiving a wel- | ficial observers, an official appearance: ‘“‘ Tower 7 


toms and ceremonies of “ All-fools’ Day.” Mis- 
chievous urchins play pranks on each other and 
on their elders; but adult humanity, or rather 
that portion of it which is possessed of a modi- 


cum of common-sense and cultivation, agrees in» 


denouncing the »practical joke as an abomination. 
If we want evidence of how much our race has 
'mproved in delieaey, in manners, and in senti- 
ment, we have only to look through old records, 
and find how our ancestors, recent and remote, 
tage of this anniversary to demean 
themselves after# fashion which nowadays would 
Cause them te be thrust outside the pale of re- 
Spectable society. | 

The various tricks by which the wit of the 
community used formerly to manifest itself would 
— up a long list, but the following are a few 
of the pastimes by which persons fully arrived at 
years of discretion ased to entertain themselves. 


y aware. that her dearest 
iza empty-headed 


@ rather 


come, he finds himself treated as an intruder, and 
by-and-by discovers that he has not advanced his 
reputation for sagacity, or the general prospects 
of his suit. The great object was to catch some 
off his guard; to pass off upon him as a 
simple fact something barely possible, and which 
had no truth in it; to impose upon him so as to 
make him appear absurd before a laughing circle 
of. by-standers. Of: course for April-fooling it 
was necessary to have some degrée of eoolness, 
and an ability to control the features. It may 
also be remarked that a large proportion of the 
business was effected before and about the time 
of breakfast, while as yet few had had occasion 
to remember what day of the year it was, and be- 
fore a successful effort at victimizing some one 
person had warned the rest of 
‘Sometimes an opportunity was taken by ultra- 
jocular persons to carry out some extensive hoax 
upon society, For example, some twenty years 


ago a large number of people in London *eceived 


of London. Admit the Bearer and Friend to view 
the Annual Ceremony of Washing the White 
Lions, on Sunday, April 1,1860. Admittance only 


at the White Gate. It is particularly requested ° 


that no gratuities be given to the Wardens or 
their Assistants.” The trick is said to have been 
highly successful. Cabs were heard rattling 
about Tower Hill all that Sunday morning, vainly 
endeavoring to diseover the White Gate.. It is 
remarkable that any such trick should have suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon a large number of per- 
sons. A few might naturally have been deceived, 
but the mass, one would think, were not likely to 
be so unwary. vs 

The literature of the last century is full of al- 
lusions to the tricks played on All-fools’ Day. 
The Spectator, that amiable looker-on upon the 
vices and follies of mankind, says; “ A neighbor 
of mine, who is a haberdasher by trade, and a 
very shallow, conceited fellow, makes his boast 
that for these’ ten years successively he has not 


sleeveless errand, as she termed it. Her eldest 
son went to buy a halfpenny worth of incle at a 
shoe-maker’s ; the eldest daughter was dispatch- 
ed half a mile to see a monster; and, in short, 
the whole family of innocent children made April- 
fools.” | 
Swirt, in his journal to Stélla, enters under 

the date March 31,1713, the interesting fact that 
he, Dr. ArsuTunot, and Lady MasHam had been 
amusing themselves that evening by contriving 
‘““a lie for to-morrow.” A person named NosBLE 
had been hanged a few days before. The lie 
which these three laid their heads together to 
concoct was that Nosie had come to life again.in 
the hands of his friends, but had been arrested 
by the.sheriff, and was then at the Black Swan, 
in Holborn, in the custody of a messenger. “We 
are all,” says Swirt, “to send to our friends to 
know whether they have heard of it, and so we 
hope it will spread.” The next day the learned 
dean duly sent his servant to several houses to 


inquire among the footmen, not letting his own 
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man into the secret. But nothing could be heard 
of the resuscitation of Mr. Nosie, whence he con- 
cluded that his “ami “did not contribute 
as the ht to have done. r 
Little of nothin seems to be known regarding 
the origin of All-fools’ Day, and of the customs 
with which its celebration is attended. Many 
theories on the subject are advanced, but now 
and then there is a writer who, like the author 


of the following verses in Poor Robin's Almanack - 


for 1760, contents himself with a simple avowal 
of the universal ignorance that others seek to 
disguise. ‘ 
‘‘' The ist of April, some do say, 
Is set apait for .All-fools’ Day ; 
But why the péople call it so 
Nor I nor they themselves do know. 
But on this _— are people one 
On purpose for pure ; 
pet though the day is known before, 
Of these forgetfu oun 
Who're sent to dance Moll Dixon’s round ; 
And having tried each shop and 
And disappointed at them all, 
At last some tells them of the cheat, 
Then they return from the pursuit, 
And strelahbwey home with shame they run, 
And others laugh at what is done. 
But ’tie a thing to be ——— 
Which is the greatest fool reputed— 
| man innocently went, 
Or he that bini design’dly sent.” 


The theory has been advanced, but apparently 
without very much to support it, that the custom 
of imposing upon and ridiculing people on the 
1st of April may have an allusion to the mock- 
ery of the Saviour of the world by the Jews. 
Something like what we call making April-fools 


is practiced abroad in some Catholic countries — 


on Innocents’ Day, on which occasion people run 
through all the rooms of the house, making a 
pretended search, in memory, perhaps, of the 
search made by Herop for the child Jesus, and 
his having been imposed upon and deceived by 
the wise men, who, contrary to his orders, “ re- 
another way.” 

In a. copy of the British Apollo, published in 
1708, appears- the following query: “ Whence 
proceeds the custom of making April-fools ?” 
If we may trust the “ Answer” that is appended, 
it may not improperly be derived from a mem- 
orable transaction mentioned by Dionysius as 


having occurred between the Romans and the 
| Sabines : “ The Romans, about the infancy of the 


city, wanting wives, and finding they could not 
obtain the neighboring women by their peace- 
able addresses, resolved to make use of a strata- 
gem, and accordingly Romutvs instituted certain 
games to be performed in the beginning of April 


_ (according to the Roman calendar) in honor of 


Neptune. Upon notice thereof the bordering 
inhabitants, with their whole families, flocked to 
Rome to see this mighty.celebration, when the 
Romans seized upon a great number of the Sa- 
bine virgins and ravished them, which imposition 
we suppose may be the foundation of this foolish 


custom.” - 
In some cases the custom of making fools in 


April is originally ascribed-to the Jews, and is 


said to have begun from the mistake made by 
Noau, in sending the dove out of the ark before 
the water had abated, on the day of the calen- 
dar among the Hebrews which corresponds to 
our Ist of April; and to perpetuate the memory 
of this deliverance it was thought proper to pun- 


_ish whoever forgot so remarkable a circumstance 


by sending them upon some sleeveless errand 
similar to that upon which the bird was sent by 
the patriarch. One writer sums up our common 
ignorance regarding the origin of All-fools’ Day 
as follows: “It can not be connected with the 
‘Feast of the Ass,’ for that would be on Twelfth- 
Day; nor with the ceremony of the ‘ Lord of Mis- 


- rule’ in England, nor of the ‘ Abbot of Unreason’ 


in Scotland, for these frolics were held at Christ- 
mas. The writer recollects that he has met with 
a conjecture somewhere that April-day is cele- 
brated as part of the festivity of New-Year’s Day. 
That day used to be kept on the 25th of 
All antiquaries know that an octave, or eight 
days, usually completed the festivals of our fore- 
fathers. If so, April-day, making the octave’s 
close, may be supposed to be employed in fool- 
making, all other sports having been exhausted 
in the seven foregoing days.” Douce says, “I 
am convinced that the ancient ceremony of the 
‘Feast of Fools’ has no connection whatever with 
the custom of making fools on the Ist of April.” 
April-fooling, the victims being called April-fish 
(poissons d’Avril), was very common in France 
but a short time ago. We also get traces of it 
in the literature of that country at an earlier 
riod than we do in that of England. It is related, 
for instance, that Francis, Duke of Lorraine, and 
his wife, being in captivity in Nantes, effected 


their escape in consequence of the attempt hav- | The P 


ing been made on the Ist of April. The story 


reads that, “disguised as peasants, the one bear- 


ing a hod upon his shoulder, the other carrying a 
basket of rubbish upon her back, they both, at 
an early hour of the day, passed through the gates 
of the city. A woman having a knowledge of 
their persons ran to the guard to give notice to 
the sentry. ‘April-fool!’ cried the soldier, and 
all the guard to a man shouted ‘ April-fool !’ be- 

inning with the sergeant in charge of the post. 

he Governor, to whom the story was told as a 
jest, became suspicious in regard to the matter, 
and ordered the prison to be visited. By the 
time the investigations were made, the duke and 
his wife were well on their way to the frontier, 
The Ist of April had saved them.” 

Mr. Hampson relates a curious tale of a French 


| lady who on April 1, 1817, pocketed a watch in a 


friend’s house, and when charged with the fact 
before a magistrate, said it was un poisson d’ Avril 
—an April joke. On her denying that the watch 
-was in her possession, a messenger was sent to 


* her apartments, who found it upon a chimney- 
- piece, upon which the lady said she had made the 


messenger a poisson d’ Avril. She was convicted, 
and imprisoned until April 1, 1818, then to be dis- 


charged, as the magistrate facetiously put it, 
“like a poisson d’ Avril. | 

The custom of making fools on the 1st of April 

revails the Swedes, it being alluded to in 


corbter, messengers. gland 
persons thus imposed upon are called “ April 
gouks.” A gouk or gowk is properly a cuckoo, 
and is used metaphorically in vulgar 
for a fool. The cuckoo is, indeed, everywhere a 
term of contempt. Gauch in the Teutonic is ren- 
dered sfultus, fool, whence also our word e, 
orgawky. In Scotland, upon April-day, they have 
also the custom of “hunting the gowk.” This 
is done by sending silly people upon fools’ er- 
rands from place to place by means of a letter, 
in which is written, | 
“ vw of A | 


There is in Nottinghamshire, England, about a 
mile south of the village of Gotham, an eminence 
whereon stands a bush known as the “ Cuckoo 
Bush,” and with it the following strange legend is 
connected. The bush, however, does not claim to 
be the original one, but was planted on its site as a 
memorial. The English monarch King Joun, as 
the story goes, was marching toward Nottingham, 
and intended to pass through Gotham meadow. 
The villagers believed that the ground over which 


a king passed became forever afterward a public 


road, and not being minded to part with their mea- 
dow so cheaply, by some means or other they pre- 
vented the king from passing that way. Incensed 
at their proceedings, he sent soon after to inquire 
the reason of their rudeness and incivility, doubt- 
less intending to punish them by fine or other- 
wise. When they heard of the approach of the 
messengers they were as anxious to escape the 
consequences of the monarch’s dis ure.as they 
had been to save their meadow. t time they 
had for deliberation, or what counsels they took, 
we are not told, but when the king’s servants ar- 
rived, they found some of the inhabitants endeav- 
oring to.drown an eel in the pond, some drag- 
ging their carts and to the top of a barn 
to shade a wood from the sun’s rays, some tum- 
bling cheeses down a hill in the expectation that 
they would find their way to Nottingham market, 
and some employed in hedging in a cuckoo that 
had perched upon a bush. In short, they were 
all employed in such a manner as to convince 
the king’s officers that they were a village of 
fools, and consequently unworthy of his Majesty’s 
notice. They, of course, having outwitted the 
king, imagined that they were wise, . Hence arose 
the saying, “The wise fools of Gotham.” FULLER 
says, alluding to this story, and to some others to 
which this gave rise, such as the Merry Tales of 
the Mad Men of Gotham, published in the time 
of Henry “Gotham doth breed as wise 
people as any which causelessly laugh 
simplicity.” They have also other defenders be- 
sides Futter. Some skeptical poet, whose pro- 
duction has not immortalized his name, wrote: 
pools, 


Joun’ 


“ Nor of their cheese shoved do the hill; 
Nor of 7 sitting > 


round: 
ag tales of them ve long | been told 
ou old, 
circles crowned. 
“The fools are those who thither go 


To see the cuckoo bush, I trow, 
The wood, the barn, the . 


By all but arrant fools.” 


THE AMERICAN LINE OF EURO- 
PEAN STEAMERS, 


Tue American Steam-ship Company, of Phila- 
delphia, the only one whose steamers carry the 
American flag between this country and Europe, 
was organized in 1871, with a capital of $2,500,000. 
A contract was immediately given to Messrs. 
Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, for the construc- 
tion of four iron steam-ships of 8000 
tons burden, and to have an average speed of 
thirteen knots an hour. ‘steamers were 
intended to carry the mails and conduct a general 
freight and passenger business between Philadel- 
phia and Liverpool, calling at Queenstown; and 
the success which the company has achieved 
shows how well they were fitted to the purpose. 

e ia, the pioneer steam-ship of the 
line, was launched in August, 1872, and made 
her first voyage in May of the) following year. 
The Ohio, Indtana, and Iilinois followed at reg- 
ular intervals. They are three hundred and sixty 
feet long, forty-two feet beam, and thirty-three 
feet depth of hold. Their engines are nominally 
500 horse-power, and are capable of being worked 
up to 3000. The steamers hold the very highest 
class in Lloyd’s, and in the Bureau Véritas, the 
leading French maritime authority. Their great 
breadth of beam, in proportion to their length, 
tends to increased steadiness at sea, and enables 
the passengers, except those who are incorrigibly 
inclined to seasickness, to enjoy the voyage, and 
the luxurious table provided by the management, 
with almost as much comfort as if they were in 
an elegant sea-side hotel. In respect to speed, 
the voyages the Line of steamers 
compare very favorably with the best 
between New York | Liverpool. 

These splendid steamers, in addition to every 
precaution to insure safety and comfort during 
the voyage, are fitted out with great elegance. 
will each one first- 
quarters for eight hundred persons in the steer- 


4 


| 


steamers. Each 


age. The arrangements for “ intermediate” pas- 
sengers are exceptionally good. A portion of the 
main-deck is set apart for their special accommo- 
dation. Here families can secure separate rooms 
and have their meals served apart from the other 
at about half the price paid by hold- 
lass tickets. The bill of fare is am- 
pleand varied. Thea modations for steerage 
passengers are also excellent, and the company 
take great pains to secure comfort and of wot 
vide wholesome and unstinted food for thie 
of voyagers. Soups, plain meats, bread, fisl, veg- 
etables, tea, and coffee constitute the bulk of 

Saf e at sea constitute 
an excellent feature in the equipments of these 
carries, in addition to the usual 
complement of life-boats of the ordinary construc- 
tion, a number of life-rafts, provided with bread 
and water tanks, kept constantly supplied. These 
rafts, in case of necessity, can be thrown into the 
water with scarcely a moment’s delay ; and hav- 
ing appliances for the accommodation of passen- 
gers on both are always 
right side up. y are far more available in a 
storm than the ordinary life-boats, which have to 
be lowered with great caution, and which in tem- 
pestuous seas are not unfrequently stove against 
the side of the ship, and rendered useless. Thus 
far, so careful and admirable has been the man- 
agement of these steamers, these appliances have 
not been brought into use. Each of the four 
steamers above named has made over fifty voy- 


ages without having lost a single passenger or 


Among the many’ passengers carried by this 
line since its organization were the members of 
the British Executive Commission to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876. The greater part of 
the British exhibits was also brought over and 
returned by these steamers. As an instance of 
the care with which this duty was performed, we 
may mention the transportation of the British 
exhibit of paintings, which was valued at upward 
of £250,000 sterling. The collection, as_ our 
readers may remember, contained some of the 
masterpieces of Tuxner, Lanpserr, Sir Josnua 
Reyrnoups, and other celebrated artists. These 
costly paintings were brought over and: returned 
with such care that, in speaking officially of the 
transportation, the British Executive, Colonel Sir 
H. B. Saxprorp, remarked that the boxes were 
not even scratched. — 

It was in one of these steamers, the Jndiana, 
of which we give illustrations on 236, that 


General Grant, on the 17th of May, 1877, took 
his departure from ia, on starting upon 
his trip around the world. 


This enterprise has achieved success without 
aid from the government, and its managers have 
demonstrated the possibility of running a splen- 
did line of European steamers without the assist- 
ance of a government subsidy. The high rates of 
material and labor have, however, compelled the 
company to procure, in addition to their Ameri- 
can built steamers, four very fine vessels of Brit- 
ish build. Two of these were constructed by the 
celebrated firm of Hartanp & Wo rr, Belfast, the 
others by the Lairps, of Liverpool. They are each 
of 4000 tons burden, and well fitted for passen- 
gers, although they do not carry as many first- 
class passengers as the American ships will ac- 
eommodate.’ The service has been made week- 
ly by the purchase of these four steamers, the 
departures being every Saturday from Philadel- 
phia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool, with 
extra sailings every alternate Wednesday. 


THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN THE. 
WORLD. | 


THE ‘mountain pass of St. Gothard has long 
been famous for the high-road which extends 
from Fluelen, on Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, to 
Lago Maggiore, in the north of Italy. Now the 
great Alpine mountain has been pierced by a 
railway tunnel, and no longer offers any obstruc- 
tion to the traveller who prefers speed to scenery, 
and had rather fly from the little republic to the 
land of Horace in the wake of a locomotive than 
linger amid the beauties that nature here spreads 
out to view with such unsparing hand. : 

The object of building this tunnel was to con- 
nect the railway systems of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and its construction was deemed 
necessary to offset the commercial advantages 
that were acquired by France in the building of 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and enjoyed by Austria in 

road across the Semmering, these being the 
connecting railway links within these two coun- 
tries and the same portion of Europe. Between 
the years 1840 and 1850 the project of construct- 
ing a railroad through the St. Gothard was first 
mooted, but it did not take permanent form until - 
the next decade, when the Central Swiss Railroad 
Company assumed of it. A commission- 
was then appointed by several neighboring can- 
tons to make the necessary surveys. In 1869. 
the three countries just mentioned entered into a 
treaty for the construction of the road, and in 
1872 a company was formed, and bids for the 
work were called for. Seven were made, of which 
two were finally considered, and that of M. Louis 
FavRE was ted. The estimated cost was in 
the neighborhood of ten million dollars. The 


ward. Before the contract for the undertaking 


was provided 


f 


was drawn up, Professor Frrrscu, 
made some Frank 


e believ @ princi 
ersed consisted of gneise rich in mica, 


into the tunnel in great quantities, imi 
it rushed in at the rate of 420 gallons sor om” 
ute, and brought with it masses of débris. ‘Later 
on, when beds of clay were struck, it rushed in 
at the rate of 2640 gallons per minute ; 180 yards 
in, @ spring was met which delivered 1000 gallons 
a minute, and stopped the works for several days. 


an 8 wa | 
= ys much trouble to 


a third miles in length, being the longest ; 
The rapidity with which the work 
accomplished was unprecedented | 


nel were moved by compressed air, and ventila- 
from the saine source Horses 
were a or ns, but ow- 
ing to the intense heat eal tee foul air, the mor- 
tality among them was very great. Out of a band 
of forty, on an average ten died every month. 
The men worked day and night in shifts of eight 
hours each. So. trying was the labor that they 
were compelled to take frequent holidays. Great 
circumspection had also to be exercised in the . 
admission of outsiders to the galleries, as a walk 
in the stifling heat and vitiated atmosphere might — 
easily have proved fatal to persons with heart dif- * 
ficulties or a tendency to congestion of the brain. 
Even the healthy who ventured in for more than | 
a short distance had frequently occasion to regret 
their temerity. the whole time the scene 
in the interior of the tunnel was weird in the ex- 
treme: the pitchy darkness, relieved only by the 
glare of a few lamps; the shrieking of the loco- 
motives; the blowing of horns; the explosion of 
mines ; the continual passing of heavily laden wag- 
ons; the groups of men plying pickaxe, spade, 
and shovel—all these things mingled together 
might well create an impression never to be for- 


gotten. | 

On the morning of Sunday, the 29th of Febru- 
ary, the moments so anxiously anticipated by en- 
gineers, workmen, and all interested in the great 
tunnel arrived. The two galleries wherein men 
had been laboring for more than seven vears, in 
the foulest of atmospheres and amid the most 
terrible surroundings, now approached each other 
so closely that but a slight wall of rock remained. 
In the course of the p ing night it was found, 
on sounding with a long that the thickness 
amounted only to 1.8 meters. The news of this 
wonderful consummation became speedily circu- 
lated, and by ten o’clock in the morning large 
crowds had assembled to wait for the auspicious 
blast which should make of the two galleries one — 
tunnel. At Airolo a few members of the local — 
Landwehr, with their band, were hastily summon- 
ed, — hoisted, and wagons gayly decorated, 
and when the train bringing the people from Goe- 
schenen ran into the station—the tunnel being 
practicable for locomotives two-thirds of the way 
—the enthusiasm knew no bounds. Cheers rent 
the air, and men congratulated themgelves and 
each other over this triumphant setting at naught - 
of nature’s barriers, as they do over a great vic- 
tory. 

In one thing the building of the tunnel resem- 
bles most of the “famous victories” of history, 
and that is in the number of lives it has cost. 
Between sixty and seventy men have been killed 
by the premature explosion of mines and other 
mishaps, while a great cloud is thrown over the 
rejoicings by the absence from the scene of 
Fayre. The great contractor met his death, = | 
so many of his workmen, in the tunnel which 3 
projected and so nearly brought to 4 su - 
completion, and with which his name will ever 
associated: When the work was begun, M. Ange 
promised to have it completed before the Ist 0 
October, 1880. It was stipulated in the contract 
that if the tunnel was finished po 
specified, the company should pay 
day until the 1st of October. On the other bane 
if the work was not done in time, he shoul ~ 


the delay should continue six months, the forfeit 
should be $2000 per day, and if it should os 
tinue ‘a year, he should surrender the — 


it $1,600,000, which he and his 
soting for him bed deposited with the. compe) 
as security. | Fors 
M. Favze labored with energy: lost 
long time after the opening of e works he 
money heavily, owing to unforeseen conting® 


OREEN'S Voyage in tire mal Ve gne an Orn ese he beli 
the making of an spares wee tre extended through the mountain in the form ee 
phrase “Hinen zum fan, and experience proved that his theories wer, 
persons sent on such errands correct. The material taken from the opposite 
| ends differed widely. At the north end a layer 
| of very hard rock was met first, hardly any water 
coming from the roof, and very litile timbering be. 
ing needed. At the southern extremity, on the 
contrary, the dominant rock was mica-schist, with 
numerous fissures, th which w 
| Seven years and five months were occupied in 
piercing the Bt. the 
tively to its length, this tunnel has been bored in 
} a fourth of the time occupied in the boring of 
: the Hauenstein Tunnel. This great advance in 
; the art of tunnel-driving is due to the more ex. 
' mail-bag. tended application of machinery, and, above all, to 
the efficiency of the “ air-compressors” invented 
| by Professor Cottapon, of Geneva. The “perfora. 
| tors,” driven by these compressors, did their work 
| with marvellous swiftness. In two hours one ma. 
chine would drill twenty-six holes 1.20 meters 
deep in a face of rock some two meters square. 
. The holes were then filled with dynamite, charged, 
i and fired, every explosion dislodging some two 
q and a half cubic meters of rock. The point of 
rs attack for the perforators was always the upper 
part of the finished tunnel.of the future, the floor 
if of the passage they cleared out being afterward 
: , blasted and wrought down by hand to the re. 
; quired level. The locomotives used in the tun- 
= 
At Which they, were told, were drowning ; 
if Nor of their carts drawn up on high 
or such are seen both here and there, 
Ba 
| 
: contract for the work was awarded August 7, 
= 1872, and after the railway company had com- 
pleted some preliminary clearing, the work was 
begun. Ground was broken at Airolo on Sep- tan 
a tember 13, 1872, and at Goeschenen eleven days 
4 later. The system of construction adopted was 
bef that known as the Belgian or French system. A ‘ 
heading, or advanced gallery, was driven at the 
‘ee: upper part of the tunnel from each end at such 
: | a that its roof became a portion of the roof 
of the final excavation. The oe to the 
= | final dimensions was effected | - 
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ma but in oe of last year an international 
conference set the total cost at 227,000,000 franes, 
or more than forty-five million’dollars. Am- 
funds. were advanced to him as he needed 
them, the original estimates, as usual, giving very 
— = to the actual expenditure when matters 
In the beginning the headings 

feet square, giving frontal areas 

ta sixty-seven feet on which the perforating ma- 
chines operated. On each face from twenty-four 
to twenty-six holes were bored in hard rock. They 
were charged with dynamite, which was made up 
in cartridges of from one and a half to four pounds. 
The perforating machines employed on the head- 
ings were six in number, and were mounted on a 
truck set on a line of rails. The process of bor- 
lasted from two and a half to three hours, 
and while the last holes were being bored, the 
process of charging was commenced, The car- 
and machinery were moved ninety feet off, 

al ts turned into a siding in the widened part of 
the tunnel. The three central holes converged 
té-a point at their furthest extremity. They were 
fired first, and made a conical cavity. Then the 
other holes were charged and fired, and they ex- 
size of the heading. 
débris was then removed, and the same op- 
eration repeated. The temperature of the air in 
the tunnel was found to be always higher than 
that without. It steadily increased as the exca- 
vation proceeded. On the first day it rose from 
85° F. to 58°, while the air outside remained at 
84°. The average temperature further in was 


- found to be over 70°, while the rock was also 


much warmer than the surrounding atmosphere. 
mane bell exhausters were erected at each end 
of the tunnel for the removal of atmospheric im- 
purities, although artificial ventilation was not 
needed until the boring was 1000 meters deep. 
About 5,000,000 cubic feet of compressed air 
were forced into the excavation each day from 
either end, and an exhauster capable of extract- 
pa 16,500 cubic feet per minute was provided at 


of one of 
the greatest undertakings 
and skill. M. Favre rarely left the scene where 
the great work was being carried on. He was pres- 
ent at the Interoceanic Canal Conference at Paris, 
but from thence he returned almost immediately 
to Airolo. On the morning of July 19, 1879, he 
was showing the levels to a fellow-engineer from 
France, when he suddenly complained of a cramp, 
and called for a glass of water. Before it reach- 
ed him he suddenly fell to the ground, and those 
who bent to raise him saw that he was dead. 
As the body was being taken to Geneva the poor 
of the village and canton followed his coffin in a 
and mournful procession along the shores 
of Lake Leman. “ He died on the field of honor,” 
said an orator at his grave; ‘“‘ he was killed in his 
own tunnel.” The large number of men who met 
their death in the work was always a source of 
great sorrow to M. Favre, and it seems melan- 
og that his own end should have occurred un- 
such terrible circumstances. All the 
ngs over the completion of the tunnel have 
‘marred ‘by this event. 
nega the many festivities that have taken 
place celebrating the completion of the tunnel, 
one of the most interesting and significant was 
the uet given at the German Embassy in 
Rome. Here were met representatives of the 
nations whose commercial interests are affected 
by this iron road piercing the awful mountain bar- 
rier erected by nature. In the course of speeches 
delivered by Herr Von Keune, the German Am- 
bassador, and Signor Carrout, the Italian Minis- 
ter, the former expressed Germany’s great grat- 
itude toward Italy for having taken the initiative 
in this colossal undertaking, which had “ opened 
up an easy route between the valleys of the Po 
and Rhine, and reduced to a matter of a few 
hours the between the two countries, 
separated by a valiant people jealous of its an- 


- cient traditions, its independence, and freedom.” 


The tunnel opened up a prospect of peace and of 

y relations both in moral and commercial 

, which became every day more urgent. In 
his impulse of cordiality the speaker went so far 
a3 to insist that it would be unjust to ignore the 
fact that Italy had taken the chief part morally 
and financially in the enterprise. He was there- 


_ fore “inspired purely by a sentiment of gratitude 


in as a toast the health of the King of 
I Signor Carrou1 in reply thanked the rep- 
seotliatee of the great German nation, which 
was united to Italy by unalterable ties of affec- 


_tion. Throughout his speech he dwelt on the 


same theme. The banquet then in progress was 
“@ festival not only of science, labor, industry, 
and commerce, but of the sacred cause of peace, 
to which the statesmen of the two countries de- 
voted their efforts, and which was the supreme 
object aimed at by Italian policy. As the rela- 
tions between Italy and Germany became more 
intimate, there would be a more powerful soli- 


toward Italy, Signor Camo was quite sure that 
the wish most acceptable to him and to the Min- 
ister of Switzerland which he could express was 
that the new route might strengthen between the 
three countries the principles of fraternity and 


the natural alliance of labor and free trade. It 


~ 


Germany and industri- 


It is a curious fact that the of St. 


Gothard as a practicable moun 
available route for communication between these 


of modern enterprise 


countries was not discovered until a comparative- 
ly late period. The first historic mention of the 
St. Gothard Pass that can be found goes back 
only to the year 1162, and it was only in the four- 
teenth century that it began to be much frequent- 
ed. Merchants and packmen then began to rec- 
ognize its advantages, and it grew rapidly into 
favor from that time. The way, however, was 
utterly impracticable for wheeled vehicles, and 
those who braved its hardships and perils were 
obliged to spend five or six days in accomplishing 
the distance from the banks of the Swiss lake to 
the shores of the M When the weather 
was unfavorable, however, the length of the jour- 
ney was indefinitely increased, and many who were 
caught in the blinding hurricanes of the upper 
hills never saw its completion. At the summit 
of the pass a convent well known as “the Hos- 


pice” long offered shelter and assistance to the 


weary and imperiled wayfarer, much as did the 
more famous one of the St. Bernard Pass. But 
the Hospice is now an inn. After the construc- 
tion of the great highway rendered the descent 
to the village of Airolo and a milder climate a 
matter of a short time, few cared to prolong the 
suffering entailed by breathing longer than was 


absolutely necessary the atmosphere of those ; 


lofty regions, Thus the time soon came when 
little more than ing calls were made at the 
time and storm worn portals of the old Hospice. 
The carriage-road was the result of the high public 
spirit and excellent judgment of the inhabitants 
of the cantons of Uri and Tessin. At the begin- 
ning of the century, shortly after the construction 
of the Simplon road, t e people of these districts 
recognized that means of transit were 
quite inadequate to the demands of the traffic 
between the two nations, and they saw that, how- 
ever great the undertaking might be, it was for 
their best interests to throw open a way that led 
from their frowning mountains to the smiling 
valleys of the South. In 1820 the great work 
was commenced. Ten years of almost superhu- 
man endeavor were n for the accomplish- 
ment of the undertaking. The result reaped by 
the shrewd Swiss people, however, has been more 
than half a century of gains gathered from rest- 
less foreigners whose interest and curiosity have 
led them over the Alps by way of the St. Gothard 
Pass. The road now enters the district through 
an opening in the northern bulwark, and crosses: 
it in a general direction from north to south, fol- 
lowing, however, the courses of the mountain 
streams. The time required to cross St. Gothard 
by road is from sixteen to eighteen hours. What 
may be gained in the way of time by whizzing 
prt the great tunnel has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

How far a work like this will pay the pro- 
moters it is almost impossible to tell. Nothing 
more certain than that it will benefit, and richly 
too, the world of commerce. Prior to 1871, when 
the Mont Cenis Railroad was opened for traffic, 
the Alps formed for one-half the year an all but 
impassable obstacle to direct by land 
between Italy and the rest of Europe. That 
would have been @ loss to Europe had Italy been 
an absolute terminus. But of recent years Italy 
has itself become a half-way house, a stage on 
the high-road to Egypt and toIndia. Until 1871 
passengers and goods on their way to the East 
were burdened for half the year, and sometimes 
for three-quarters, with the vexations of a sea- 
voyage, because Alpine avalanches refused a pas- 
sage. Could the advantage gained by the open- 
ing of the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard tunnels 
be estimated, it might be shown that a very few 
years of successful working would liquidate the 
utmost expenditure which has been made upon 
them. For the purposes of transport, and to the 
business traveller, the tunnel is invaluable, and in 
no way will it interfere with the delights of the 
leisurely pleasure-seeker. The high-road remains, 
and the Lake of Lucerne will still gleam and 
frown for all who have time to linger by its side. 
The broad back of St. Gothard will still be free 
for any to climb who like to see the pine-trees 
and airy pastures and snow-fields of the forest 
cantons slip by them as they press forward to- 
ward the chestnut groves and vineyards of Lom- 


bardy. 


WAITING FOR CARGOES. 


Tue quantity of wheat, wheat flour, and corn 
shipped from the port of New York every year 
is enormous, and is constantly increasing. Twen- 
ty-five years ago, in round numbers, 17,000,000 
bushels were exported. Last year, from June 
30, 1878, to June 30, 1879, nearly 102,000,000, 
or six times as many,-.were sent abroad. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the government, New 
York leads all the other ports, sending last year 
more than seven times as much as Boston, three 
and a half times as much as Philadelphia, two 
and a quarter times as much as Baltimore, and 
nearly twenty times as much as New Orleans, or 
more than they all r. This year the num- 
bers will be stilt lasger. According to estimates 
made by Mr. E. H. Waxgr, statistician of the 
New York Produce Exchange, the requirements 
of Europe from the United States, from Febru- 
ary 1, 1880, to August 31, 1880, will amount to 
94,000,000 bushels of wheat alone. Of this the 
Atlantic ports, he believes, will probably supply 
65,000,000, and the new crop, available July 1, 


must be drawn on for the remaining 29,000, 000. 


To carry these immense quantities. of grain, 
besides the countless other articles that are ex- 
ported, necessitates the employment of many ves- 
sels, and in the shape of a steamer, 
ship, bark, or brig that can be got from any 
part of the world is pressed into the service. 

Sometimes dock room in New York is scarce, 
and vessels may be seen lashed four or six deep, 
to ize space; others are laid at wharves 
oustde of the city, where dock rates are lower; 
and many are obliged to seek in Gow- 
anus Creek, Red Hook, and the Erie wait- 


ing for cargoes. 
tion on page 228 was made of the scene at Gow- 
anus Creek and vicinity, as many as 200 vessels 
were to be seen within a range of a quarter of a 
mile, presenting the appearance of a great forest 
of masts and spars. 


FIRST OF APRIL. 


I out in the wood with Mollie, 
And Mollie so full of scorn, 
As under the leafless beeches 
We wandered one April morn. 
I flurried and worried and angry, 
While Mollie, serenely cool, 
*Said, “ Jack, it’s the 4 of April: 
Please don’t be an April—” 


“You’re right,” I said, in a passion, 
“For I am a fool to-day, 
To care for a fair, false woman 
Who loves that she may betray. 
I saw you riding with Charley; 
I know I am only your tool; 
And trysted this April morning 
To be called an April—” 


“Hush, Jack! -You’re one of those lovers 

That never should trust their eyes; 
And really your temper has been, sir, 

A not very sweet surprise.” 
Then I looked at the fair calm maiden, 
_ In her fresh spring garments dressed— 
Tender green like the budding trees, 

With violets at her breast. 


“If you would explain, dear Mollie—” 
: No, sir, that is not my way.” 

“Then only say that you love me.” 
“I have said it—before to-day.” 

“O love! O love! O Mollie dear!” 
And the robins sang overhead: 

“QO love! O love!” but sweeter far 
Were the words that Mollie said. 


Then hand in hand through the beeches, 
In the light of Mollie’s “love, 
soft green moss beneath our feet, 
And the budding trees above, 
The rosy blush on Mollie’s face, 
And the love-light in her eyes, 
And every wintry cloud away 
From April’s soft blue skies. 


Many Aprils have come and gone 
Since I won my little wife; 

As 1 was fooled that happy morn, 
She has fooled me all my life. 

But, oh! such folly is wisdom, 
April or May, as a rule: 

Happy’s the man whom all his life 

. A good little wife can fool. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Azrt critics and connoisseurs from many countries 
have been deeply interested in the sale of Prince Demi- 
doff’s famous collection, at the Palace of San Donato, in 
Florence. During the first three days’ sale of works 
of the old masters over half a million of dollars was 
realized. Hobbema’s magnificent landscape ‘“‘ The 
Windmills” brought $42,000. Four Rembrandts sold 
for high prices—‘** The Young Girl,” $24,600; “The 
Man at Arms,” $20,400; “* Lucréce,” $29,200; and *‘ Por- 
trait of a Young Woman,” $27,500. ‘‘The Jubilee,” 
by Adrian van Ostade, went for $29,000, and his “‘ Féte 
in a Cottage” for $16,000. ‘‘The Happy Child,” by 
Nicolas Maas, sold at $19,000, and Franz Hals’s por- 
trait of his son, Herman Hals, for $13,000, The de- 
tailed list of elegant objects of art and curiosity, in 
gold, silver, bronze, terra cotta, wood, etc., is very en- 
tertaining, and the sale of them awakened no leas en- 
thusiasm than the sale of the old masters. 

Ten years ago a similar sale of paintings and art ob- 
jects took place at the Palace ot San Donato, by the 
direction of the owner and collector, Prince Anatole 
Demidoff, and the large prices paid by purchasers are 
well remembered. The Prince had been in feeble health 
for some time previously, and died on the night after 
the last day’s sale of his treasures, leaving his vast for- 
tune to his nephew, the present Prince Demidoff. 


The United States Fish Commissioners who are to 
take charge of the interests of this country at the Ber- 
lin Fish Exhibition sailed in the steam-ship Neckar 
with the first installment of exhibits. The collection 
will be classified carefully. It gives some notion of 
the extent of one branch of business in America to 
know that of not less than one handred 
and fifty different kinds of fish-food will.be sent to 
Berlin, and sixty varieties of oils. The Exhibition, 
which opens on April 20, will continue about ten weeks, 


About 1,100,000 feet of yellow pine will be required 
for the under flooring of the East River Bridge. It 
will first be thoroughly dried, = 
creasote under pressure. 


Another Nihilist has been condemned todeath. His 
execution will make the nineteenth which has occurred 
within two years in Russia for political offenses, 


French flats are growing in popularity in this city. 
Many of them are very handsome, and the rent is oft- 
en as much as the rent of a cozy little honse. Living. 
in a flat is in some respects less expensive than living 
in an independent dwelling. There is special saving 
in the matter of hired help, one servant being suffi- 
cient where two would =e needful in a house. 


An appeal comes from the Armenian Library at 
Smyrna for more English books. This library was 
volumes. 


An exchange adds this item to what has been al- 
ready published on the interesting topic: “He said 
he had wrought out the 13—15— 14 puzzle, when a quiet- 
looking individual remarked, ‘ Stranger, I suspect you 
did it if you. say so; but if I were in your place I 
should feel kind o’ proud o’ my abilities as a first-rate 


The climax of invention has been reached, wethink. 
The design is most commendable—to prevent market- 
men from selling old eggs as fresh ones. The invent- 
or proposes to arrange a rubber stamp in the nest of 


At the time when our illustra- 


“his head ? 


- 


every hen, with a myvable date. The stamp is con- 
nected with a pad that is satarated in indelible ink. 
An electric disk is arranged so that when the hen has 
laid an egg, her foot touches it, and the stamp turns 
over on the ink pad, and then revelves, stamping the 
date on the egg. On each evening, after the hens 
have retired to their downy roost, with the roosters, 
the date of the stamp fe altered for the next day, and 
the work goes on. In this way there can be no cheat- 
ing. The dates tell their own story. 


Awhile ago it was announced that a reform in or- 
thography had been instituted in Germany. But a 
recent dispatch from Berlin to the London Times indi- 
cates that the proposed reform is by no means popu- 
lar. It appears that anew system of spelling, devised 
by Herr Von Puttkamer, Minister of Public Worship, 
has attracted much attention. Its main feature con- . 
sists in the omiseion of certain alleged superfluous - 
consonants, and in the phonetic spelling of certain 


syllables. But Prince Bismarck had forbidden its use 


among the officers of his department; Dr. Stephani, ~ 
Postmaster-General, inveighed against the proposed al- 
terations ; and neither the War nor the Marine Minister 
would sanction the “‘ new-fangled method.” The gen- 
eral feeling seems to be that any changes should be left 
to the influence of natural development. 


The young ladies in a Detroit seminary celebrated 
in a pleasant and appropriate manner the birthday of 
the poet Longfellow. In acknowledgment of this re- 
membrance, Mr. Longfellow sent his autograph to 
each of the young ladies. 


_It is stated that the travelling expenses of the Egyp- 
tian obelisk to this country are to be defrayed by 
William H. Vanderbilt. 


Ramor—which, however, is not always to be be- 
lieved—says that the Czar of Russia recently spent 
several hours in making changes in his wil! ; that in 
spite of his many marvellous escapes, he still fears he 
may fall a victim to some murderous plot. 


Another planet was discovered by Professor Peters 
ov March 18. Really, now, how many does this make ? 
Can anybody but an astronomer keep the number in 


The American Numismatic and Archeological So- 


' clety now has a membership of 115. The society’s . 


cabinet contains 3390 medals, coins, etc., which are 
accessible to the members. 


A complete system of telegraphing is to be estab- 
lished by the Chinese government throughout China, 


An International Exhibition will open at Brusscis 
on May 1, and the managers desire Americans to send 


exhibits in season for the opening. As the fiftieth 


anniversary. of Beigian independence occurs next 
summer, and will be celebrated by various national 
fétes, which will attract visitors from al! parts of Eu- 
rope, the forth-coming celebration would scem an ex- 
cellent opportunity of introducing American wares 
into the foreign market. : 


A fatal disease, called “pellaga,” is spreading throu 
many parts of Ttaly. The reports are that not ck 
than 97,000 Italians are now fatally affected with it. 
The disease usually is slow in its progress, like con- 
sumption, and its cause is believed to be the exclusive 
consumption of maize in a deteriorated condition, and 
the unwholesome hovels in which the rustics live. 


Rockaway Beach is preparing for summer. The 
iron-work of the great pier has been completed to a 
distance of 1000 feet from the shore; the entire length 
is to be 1200 feet. About 600 carpenters are busily 
working on the Rockaway Beach Hotel, and the rail- 
road bridge across Jamaica Bay is in progress, 


Somebody thus advises: ‘‘ Lung and liver complaints 
are certainly benefited, often cured, by a free consump- 
tion of onions, either cooked or raw. Colds yield to 
them like magic. Don't be afraid ofthem. Taken at 
night all offense will be wanting by morning, and the 
good effects will amply ee for the trifling 
annoyance.” 


At Hamburg, Germany, a sor‘ety has just been 
formed for the purpose of planting new oyster beds 
in Schleswig-Holstein, and the preliminary work will 
commence at once. The small American oysters have 
been selected for the first experiment. The Pruseian 
government favors the undertaking, and is ready to 
protect it by a guard along the new oyster banks. 


Chinese emigrants, who have become alarmed at the 
violence with which they are ticveatened in San Fran- 


cisco, are preparing to seek refuge elsewhere, and some 


have already arrived in New York. It is stated that 
the Chinese government has directed inquiry to be 
made as to whether the United States will protect 
Chinamen in this country. Certain rights were guar- 
anteed by the Burlingame Treaty, but the treaty was 
to be binding upon both governments equally; and if 
it is not sufficient to protect the Chinese in the United- 
States, our government can not claim by it protection 
to American citizens in China. As San Francisco is a 
part of the United States, there certainly is no reason 
why the rights of Chinamen should not have legal pro- 
tection there as well as in New York, or anywhere else 
in our country. 


In connection with the interoceanic canal] project, 


which is just now attracting so much attention on 


both sides of the Atlantic, it may be interesting to re- 
mind our readers that the archives at Madrid are said 
to contain details of a scheme put forward some three 


“hundred years ago by D’Avila, whose idea’ was to 


join the Rio Grande and the Chagres by means of a 
canal, 


In the course of a speech recently delivered in the 
German Reichstag, Herr Bebel made some 
statements, which go far to show that the Prussian 
police system is modelled upon the Russian pattern. 
Quoting names and dates, the orator cited a case in 
which a domiciliary visit had been paid to the wife of 
a political exile at six in the morning, when she was 
still in bed, and had been compelled -by the police offi- 
cer, who roused her from her slumbers, to get up and 
dress herself in his presence. Another case, ofan even 
more revolting nature, was that of a lad, only sixteen 
years old, who had been enticed into a police effice, 
and there plied with beer and cigars until his tongue 
was loosened, when he was subjected to « friendly in- 
terrogation with respect to the place in whielr his fa- . 
ther, a proscribed Socialist, was concealed, and, in 
tact, was tricked into denouncing his own flesh and 
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PERHAPS.” 


ix woodland ways now strangled with the snow 
-The blue, sweet violets will soon be springing, 

The golden-headed aconites will blow, __ 
‘And in the meadows robins will be singing. 

Then from the streets into the fields Pll go; 
And my heart answered me, “Perhaps!” 


Or, if not then, when strawberries are red, 
And flag flowers stand among the blowing 
rush 


When and in the trees o’erhead 
There is a dreamy melody of thrushes, 

My feet again the mossy turf shall tread ; 

And my heart answered me, “ Perhaps!” 


Or, better still, I'll sail the windy sea, 
Full of large music, billow to billow singing, 
And lie ’mid broken lights, and sea-drift free, 
Hearing in dreams of land the ship bells 
ringing— 
Yes, oceanward, when summer comes, I'll flee; 
And my heart answered me, “ Perhaps!” 


O heart, I said, thine is the weariest way: 
~ Why wilt. thou ever disenchant To-morrow ? 
Time is so niggardly with each To-day, 
Surely "tis well from future days to borrow. 
Art thou afraid such drafts will be to pay? 
And my heart answered me, “ Perhaps!” 


Then ’mid man’s fretful dwellings, dim and low, 
I'll dream of peace, eternal flowers unfading, 
And of that tideless sea whose happy flow 
Keeps not a note of sorrow or upbraiding. 
Some day I'll find that Happy Land, I know ; 
And my heart answered, “ Zhou shalt go /” 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART. 


Wr give on our double page a view of the Met- 

litan Museum of Art in the Central Park, 

near. Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second Street, to 
be opened to the public on the Ist of April. 

It will not. be without interest to our readers to 
know how this institution, which promises to be- 
come very popular, has come into existence. _ 

Toward the end of October, 1869, the Art Com- 
mittee of the Union League Club of this city, 
consisting of Messrs. Kensetr, Purnam, Warp, 
Avery, Warrrrepecs, Cotyrer, and Baker, were 
instrumental in a patriotic movement which re- 
sulted in the establishment of what is now known 
as the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In the same year, on the 23d of November, a 
‘public meeting -was*held at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, and a special committee of fifty gentlemen 
among our most distinguished citizens was ap- 
pointed for the organization of the association. 
This number was afterward increased to one hun- 
dred and sixteen. On the 13th day of April, 
1870, the Legislature of this State granted an 
act of incorporation to this body, by the name 
of “The Metropelitan Museum of Art.” y 

In the month of April, 1871, the Legislature of 
this State’ passed an act by which the sum of 
$500,000 was authorized to be raised by the De- 
partment of Public Parks to erect a building for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art within the Cen- 
tral Park, or on some other of the public lands be- 
longing to the city. In 1871 the members of this 

‘corporation became the owners of a valuable col- 
lection of pictures, consisting in a great measure. 

.of Flemish and Dutch schools, and containing 
also important works of Italian, Spanish, French, 
and English masters. The building No. 681 Fifth 
Avenue was leased for theirexhibition. In 1872 
the first. Cesnoia collection was secured, which 
at once placed the Museum on a solid basis. 

The trustees, comprehending the great histor- 
ical value of this collection, and the advantages 
to be derived from fuller information of the Phe- 
nicians—a race which had been pioneers upon 
the waters, going from land to land, and bringing 
man’s handicraft from nation to nation—and find- 
ing in these discoveries the missing link in art so 
long sought for by the archeologist and the scien- 
tist, besought General D1 Cesnoia, who was then 

- American Consul in Cyprus, and in this city on 
a leave of absence, to return to the wondrous old 
isle, and not to leave half finished a work which 
had already yielded such grand results. The trust- 
ees agreed that should their means permit, they 
would defray all the expenses of these excava- 
tions, anid become possessors of the objects there- 
in found. 

Our Consul, therefore, convinced that the ruins 
of several ancient cities remained yet to be ex- 
plored, and hoping to add a still more lucid page 
to the history of the past by further investiga- 
tions, willingly returned to Cyprus, in 1874, and 
undertook the onerous task, with what result the 
world is already acquainted. His most ardent 
hopes were more than realized; but in the mean 
time the monetary crisis of 1875 prevented the 
trustees from carrying out the plan agreed upon, 
and the explorations, already commenced on a 
large scale, were- pursued entirely at Crsnoia’s 


“When the importance of the second discov- 
eries became known to the trustees, however, 
they were a that a collection so unique 
as the one they had acquired should lose its im- 
portance by the loss of these last superb addi- 
tions, and they determined to make the strongest 
efforts to secure them, and seconded by the dis- 
coverer’s earnest desire that the fruit of his labors 
should remain intact, effected their purchase while 
England and France were still wondering over 
them, and making proposals for their acquisition. 
The whole plan of the one and its pur- 

are colossal, and intended, like the British 
useum and the Louvre, for all time, and not 
only for the few needs of an as yet unformed na- 
tion in artand science. Still, taking the building 
as it was delivered into the hands of the trustees 
last May, it must be admitted that wonders have 
been accomplished by the untiring zeal and energy 


exercised by them during this short time in the 


| endeavor to bring the interior of the building into 


harmony and compatibility with the requirements 
of an art museum.’ The immense labor perform- 
ed can only be appreciated by those who saw it at 
that time, with its great glass roof, which convert- 
ed the building into a hot-house, where the ther- 
mometer ran in the month of July between 
90° and 110°, its glass sides formed by twenty- 
three large arched windows, the intervening space 
being occupied by huge iron columns, the ugly 
pilasters with the colored wash peeling off them, 
and the plaster to pieces about them. 
Originally, also, the leries on the east 
were not connected with the picture-galleries on 
the west, and in consequence the visitor, after 
having ascended a long staircase to visit the for- 
mer, was obliged to descend it, cross the whole 
length of the building, and begin another ascent 
as , in order to visit the others. With the 
exception of the picture-galleries, no available 
wall-room existed anywhere, and a glaring light 
pervaded the whole building. 

Early last April the Museum in Fourteenth 
Street was closed to the public, and the trustees 
commenced to return to their owners the objects 
of art belonging to the Lean Exhibition, and to 
pack up their own collections. This long and dif- 
ficult undertaking was confided to a special com- 
mittee of three trustees, who for many weeks de- 
voted whole days to their arduous task. Finally, 
toward the end of May, everything was safely 
removed from the DoveLas mansion to the new 
building, where there was nothing for its recep- 
tion but the bare floors. 

Thus for some months the collections as well 
as the interior of the building were in a state of 
perfect chaos. For months the building swarmed 
with mechanics and workmen, who have only now 
commenced to leave it. Simple yet elegant cases 
now line the walls, or rather the space where the 
walls should have been, and divide the grand hall 
into galleries, and a soft and pleasing light grati- 
fies the eye. 

If you enter the building from the Fifth Av- 
enue drive in the Park, you pass through a vesti- 
bule so covered with heavy matting that even if 
you do not comply with(\its legend, “ Wipe your 
feet,” the profane dust will haye left them be- 
fore you have traversed ‘its length and reached 
the west entrance hall. Here you find yourself 
surrounded by groups of marble statuary, artistic- 
ally arranged. Here are Srory's statues of Mr- 
DEA, SEMIRAMIS, and CLEOPATRA, the group of La- 
tona, by R#EINHART, and a number of other life- 
size statues. Among the many husts which adorn 
the red pillars and pilasters, we remark those of 
Napo.eon, by Canova, of ANDREW JACKSON, by 
Powers, of Sir Water Scory, and others, in 
white marble, while those in bronze of GorTHE 
and Bryant are along the south wall. 

Passing from the west entrance hall to:the left, 
we enter the north aisle of the central jrall, run- 
ning from the west to the east, which contains the 
Cypriote sculptures, chronologically arranged, and 
classified as far.as is possible according to their 
style of art, the statuettes and small heads in 
wall cases, and larga-heads and bass-reliefs in 
square cases facing the others. Thus we have 
first in order, progressing toward the remdtest 
antiquity, the Roman, then the Greek, the Pheeni- 
cian, Assyrian, and finally the Egyptian. Or if 
we enter from the opposite side of the Museum, 
coming from Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second 


‘Street, then we commence by the reverse order, 


and proceed from the earliest and most archaic 
specimens to the finished sculptures of to-day. 
As in the East dawned civilization, the collec- 
tions have been arranged so that the earliest ob- 
jects of art commence in the eastern portion of 
the building, and end by the latest in the western. 
It is impossible to examine these sculptures 
without being struck by the varied type of races 
and of features. They are of deep interest to the 
ethnologist as well as to the artist. Having 
reached the end of this long gallery, we find our- 
selves face to face with a wonderful sarcophagus, 
which has never before Been exhibited. From 
its sculptures in very high relief it would seem to 
have been that fa warrior king; its style of art 
can not be later than 600 years before Christ, 
and it is not improbable ¢hat this excellent spe- 
cimen of Cypriote-Phoenician workmanship may 
represent the last of the Phoenician kings of the 
city of Amathus, beneath the ruins of which it 
was discovered. On a line with this sarcophagus, 
extending southward, are four other sarcophagi 
placed at equal distances from each other on 
ebonized stands. These sarcophagi are surround- 
ed by a forest of heroic and life-size statues, 
brought to light from different ruins of ancient 
temples in Cyprus. They represent chiefly high- 
riests and mythological deities of old religions 
since f No. 19 represents a co- 
lossal statue of Hercules with a club in his left 
hand, and coifed with the Nemean lion’s skin. 
No. 16, of pure Assyrian style of art, is remark- 
able as being one of the very few examples 
of Jewish type, especially when seen in pro- 
file. No. 32, a mutilated statue of Aphrodite 
with Cupid on her arm, represents the best style 
of Greek art. Nearer to the east entrance of the 


Museum, and disposed in appropriate cases, are - 


the precious inscriptions in Phgenician, Greek, 
and Cypriote; the latter, long a riddle, were de- 
ciphered only in the last decade, and found to 
contain a Greek dialect. 

Close to the wall, facing the gbove-mentioned 
sarcophagus, and arranged in cases, is a 
very rare and valuable collection of Oriental ala- 
basters, never exhibited before, and which were 
found in Phenician tombs at Amathus, dating 
many centuries before the birth of Christ. Simi. 
larly disposed in front of a sarcophagus marked 
E are the terra cottas, classified from north to 
south, beginning with the very early and rude re 
resentation of the Semitic Venug, and gradua y 
advancing until the art reaches the best period 
of Greece. Of this class there are some speci- 


mens, such as Nos. 593, 598, 605, 606, 612, which 
can not be surpassed by any similar class in the 
best museums of Europe, and yet we blush to ac- 
knowledge that some of our American self-styled 
art critics can only see in them a shockingly bad 
art. But let us glance for a moment only down 
the south aisle at its wonderful contents. 

In this aisle, both along the wall and in square 
glass cases in front of it, is arranged the rich 
and instructive collection of Cypriote pottery, 
classified, like the sculptures, from east to west, 
beginning with the hand-made vases, and end- 
ing with the Samian and Roman glazed pottery. 
There is not in existénce another collection of an- 
cient pottery which reveals so plainly the domes- 
tic life and progress of an extinct people, and 
which represents so great a variety of forms. All 
the well-known Greek types with which we are 
familiar since our childhood are found here; and 
it is not difficult to perceive where the early Greeks 
got their first ideas of shapes, for. it would be 
hard to deny that although from’ the earliest 
times the Greeks had the power of rendering 
beautiful even the rudest objects, yet they have 
not developed the elegant forms of their vases 
without having been inspired by the work of the 
Pheenician potter as presented to us here. Ar- 
riving at the end of this aisle we are in front of 
the Cyprusronzes, which again illustrate a period 
of many centuries before the Christian era. 


We now find ourselves once more in the western 


entrance halls, and enter the great hall where the 
loan collections are displayed until new additions 
to the building shall afford them better quarters. 
The variety and richness of these collections are 
such as to reflect honor upon those of our citizens 
whose natural love of art and cultivated tastes 


- have led them to adorn their homes with the art 


objects of other lands. . 

_At the east end of the hall, and opposite to us, 
are temporarily displayed the ancient laces and 
embroideries of the famous McCa.tvm collection, 
now owned by the Museum. Their permanent 

lace, we understand, will-be in the basement 
hall, with the industrial art collections, where 
they will. properly belong. At the western end, 
facing the laces, are the fine Kensington repro- 
ductions, the property of the Museum, which in 
course of time will also find their permanent 
home in the basement hall, when the latter shall 
be ready to receive all its collections. Among 
the loan collections we have remarked one be- 
longing to Mr. Drexet, of Egyptian antiquities, 
small but select, and containing some exception- 
ally good pieces. 

_ Not far from the Drexet collection is an up- 
right case which contains four Greek vases lent 
by the Misses Bruce, nowin Europe. Well wor- 
thy of notice among these is a large three-han- 
died vase with very correctly drawn figures, and of 
a style of art belonging to the fourth century be- 
fore our era. The figures are disposed in three 
orders. On the highest there are three figures, 
easily recognizable as Jupiter, Venus, and Cupid. 
In the middle, a car drawn by four spirited horses. 
In the quadriga are the bridegroom and bride, 
and thence the vase is called a nuptial vase. The 
man has long hair and a thick beard; the girl’s 
head is encircled by a diadem of pearls, and en- 
veloped in the maiden coif, from which falls the 
calyptra, or nuptial veil. The charioteer is a slight 
youth, whose head is bound by a white fillet. Near 
the quadriga is seen a young man wearing a 
crown, and seemingly wishing to arrest the car. 
In front of the horses is a woman with torches in 
her hands. In the third or lowest order there 
are five figures, Minerva, Ceres, and three young 
men with crowned heads.- The quadriga and rich 
dress of the pair show their high social condition. 
This vase is a valuable contribution to the loan 
collection of the Museum. 

We now must ascend to the picture-galleries— 
the very best portion of the building, architect- 
urally considered. On entering the west galleries 
we find a rare and beautiful display of modern 
paintings, all by renowned artists, and loaned to 
the Museum by private citizens of New York. 
At both ends of the inner and larger gallery 
are two doorways. - Taking that on the left, we 
are ushered into a gallery containing only ob- 
jects of Chinese and Japanese art. Arranged 
in cases along the wall is an admirable collec- 
tion of Oriental porcelain, rich in design and va- 
ried workmanship, superb in color, and contain- 
ing specimens of great rarity and value. This 
collection was intelligently formed by Mr. Avery, 
from whom the Museum purchased it. Here the 
china-hunter will find his paradise. The same 
arrangement prevails with the Oriental porcelain 
as with the other collections already described. 
Opposite the wall cases is a row of flat cases, al- 
ternated with upright ones, in which is displayed 
the superb collection of Japanese ivory carvings 
belonging to Hon. R. H. Prurn, of Albany; there 
are also very fine specimens of Japanese lacquers 
lent by Mr. Prvyn, Mrs. Wairney Puenrx, and 
Mr. W.E. Moore. The gems of the Oriental porce- 
lain are in two upright cases in the same row. 
At the east end of this gallery, by another door- 
way, we reach two other picture-galleries, contain- 
ing paintings of old masters. of almost every 
school ; most of these are owned by the Museum, 
and the others belong to the loan exhibition. 

Leaving these, we pass on to the'south gallery, 
which contains the ancient gold, silver, engraved 
gems, and glass of the Cesnoxa collection. This 
will be one of the most charming and attractive 
places of the whole building. The unique glass 
collection has never been seen to such advan- 
tage as now, and the endless variety of forms 


can be closely studied. These ancient ointment ; 
cups and bottles, used before our era for con- 


taining perfume and oil to anoint the bodies of 
the dead, emit the-resplendence of the 

and charm the eye with a magic of co met 
nowhere but perhaps in the rays of the setting 
sun. At the west end of there 

two wall cases containing a but select me" 
lection of old Venetian glass, some of which rep- 


Catast 


resent the perfection of artistic form and grace. — 
This little collection is the liberal gift of one of 
the trustees, Mr. Henry G. Marquanp. 

If we turn now to the row of flat and upright 
cases, we shall find the gold and silver ornaments 
which adorned the rich and fashionable ladies of 
Cyprus more than twenty-five centuries ago, and 
probably also the other sex, as we find a massivé 
pair of armlets inscribed with the name of a» 
Cypriote king who paid tribute to Sarpanapa.vs, 
King of Babylon, two thousand six hundred and 
forty-two years ago, as an Assyrian cylinder in 
the British Museum has revealed to us. There 


manship of these can not be excelled to-day even 
by the most skillful jewellers. 

The praise due to the noble men who have 
founded this institution, and freely given of their 
own means to support it, purely for the benefit 
of their countrymen (for it is intended to be na- 
tional), can not be too gratefully bestowed. Yet 
doubtless there will be found the envious, the 
disappointed, and the rejected, who will not fail 
to carp at and criticise what they have neither 
“ane generosity, the skill, nor the learning to emu- 


(Begun in No. 1208. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


Br JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “ Ar Hex Menor,” “ rm tue Bow,” 
on Horsxpack,” Warren's Worp,” 
Unper Roor,” “ Hien Srierts,” 


AT THE “RISING BUN.” 

Awone the many industries that languish dur- 
ing the winter months, though, like the sleep of 
the dormouse, without suggesting any great public 
rophe even in case it should never revive 
is that of the Turf tout. When the season 
of “ trials” is over, no longer does he lie concealed 
in the blooming gorse, apprehensive of the horse- 
whip, or, note-book in hand, listen to the “ seven- 
stun jock” as he indiscreetly prattles of how the _ 
sister to Cunigonda took her “ gallop” that morn- 
ing ‘“‘in her clothes.” He leaves the thymy down, 
the springing turf, the carol of the very earliest 
lark, the breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
and becomes—it is the nearest approach, perha 
to his romantic summer life of which circum- 
stances permit—the deputy waterman to a London 
cab stand. In most cases, such as that of Dick 
Dartmoor, the neighboring public-house affords 
him some supplementary income ; he is its com- 
missionnaire, or odd man, and ready for any office 
of general utility, whether it be to summon soft 
music, in the persons of a band of nigger min- 
strels, or to expel by force of arms (and legs) any 
guest who has taken more than is good for him, 
or rather for the good of the house. 

Besides these two appointments, Dick Dartmoor 
had a vested interest in the fashionable arrivals 
and departures in the neighborhood : whenever a 
cab, as often happened, was sent for from Hybla 
Mews, he would accompany it to the residence of 
the hirer in a sort of ez officio capacity, and insist 
upon being employed to carry down luggage to 
the vehicle, at a sliding tariff of charges, which 
yaried, according to the pusillanimity of the in- 
voluntary employer, from sixpence a parcel to a 
pint of ale in all. There had been a time in 
Dick’s hot youth when, in the late autumn, he 
would hang on the outskirts of the London rail- 
way stations, and fixing his eye upon some cab | 
laden with Paterfamilias’s luggage from the sea- 
side, would gird up his loins and run it down to 
its destination, on the chance of being paid for 
assisting to unload it. Of course, like marriage, — 
it was a mere lottery, but with more excitement > 
and even desperation about it; for to thread 
crowded streets, as well as cross them, at six 
miles an hour, with the gaze fixed upon a quick- 
going “ four-wheel,” is trying to the nerves. The 
prize, of course, was a short journey and lavish 
payment; the blanks (which were more numer- 
ous) were excursions to the extreme suburbs, and 
an observation from Paterfamilias at the end of 
them to the effect that he wanted no extraneous — 
assistance, or even an irritable reference to the 
nearest policeman. 

But these delights had long ceased for Dick ; 
his breath was far too short for such expeditions ; 
and his lost strength had but a poor substitute in 
the subtlety that enabled him to select all the 
lighter packages, and to leave thetrunks and boxes 
to the more Atlantean shoulders of the cabman. 
Indeed, in the secret history of this poor fellow 
there was a blank, or interregnum, of at least 
two years, which he had spent in much harder 
labor than has been described, in consequence of 
his having taken an article straight from a cab to 
@ pawnbroker’s, and of it for what it 
would feteh. Far be it from me to say that Dick's 


‘morale had been injured by this experience; I 


would not make a reflection so injurious upon 
the society and discipline of her Majesty’s prisons 
as that ion would imply, for any money ; 
but it had done Dick no good. He came out of 
jai come out of church— 


neither the better nor the worse for it ; but it had 


establishment. 

For the most Dick stood outside its swing- 
ing doors, like the Peri at the gate of Paradise, — 
looking ~ ‘dry and wistful, and with a-straw” 
in hie taceth. t all of a sudden there came 
a change for the better in Dick that surprised 
everybody, and those who knew him 


\ 
: | are many necklaces, numberless ear-rings and fin- 
| ger-rings, amulets, engraved = of every peri- 
; | od, some of the greatest value, and the work- 
| 
— 
| 
i | | 
| 
| 
7 | introduced him to some queer companions, the 
Lie existence of whom was unknown to the proprietor 
§ of the “Rising Sun,” or he would perhaps have 
trusted Dick even less than he did—which was 
G not much farther than the public bar of his 
He appe: bd One morning in NOVELLVC! 
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the “ Rising Sun” without his hay bands, and in 
a complete suit of second-hand clothes. To say 
that the neighborhood of Hybla Mews was 
“ thrown into a state of intense excitement” (as it 
would have been over a mere murder) is much tg 
underrate the effect of this phenomenon. Its 
ingenuity was taxed to the uttermost to account 
forit, The landlord, who was a wit—and suffered 
for it in a slenderness of custom—declared that 
Diek’s aunt must have died, and left him a million 
of money. The idea of such a sum in connection 
with Mr. Dartmoor was humorous enough, but 
nothing in comparison with the su ion of his 
having possessed a female relative: he had 
notoriously never had a mother—a father, of 
course, was out of the question—and much less an 
aunt; nor could the Heralds’ College itself have 
traced relationship for him with any member of 
the human family. He was as much a waif and 
stray, poor wretch, as the straw in his own mouth. 
Another, but scarcely a wilder theory, was that 
Dick had drawn a prize in the great Hamburg 
Lottery (of which a prospectus had once been 
dropped in the bar-room), and was the proprietor 
of a castle on the Rhine, with its feudal rights ; 
while a third—and most popular—solution of the 
problem was that he had lamed some “ public 
favorite” in his stable at a crisis, and had been 
munificently rewarded for that service by a grate- 
ful employer. 

To all these suggestions, which were made with 
much frankness in Dick’s presence, he only re- 
turned a cunning look and a wink of his left eye. 


‘His eyes, which perhaps had once been bright | 


enough, had now the appearance of having been 
boiled, whereas the rest of his countenance bore 
obvious traces of the oven. It had been baked, 
as the faces of ladies of fashion are said to 

be during thé operation of enamel ; only in Dick’s 
case it was, of course, by some process of nature, 
and not of art, and certainly with no view _to 
made “ beautiful forever.” Dick had been 
always plain, not to say repulsive, to look at, but 
‘in his second-hand clothes he looked infinitely 
worse than ever. So incongruous was their effect 
that the policeman in the force would 
have said, “ He stole them,” while the student of 


human natuté would not have hesitated to add, 

“ after havingsmurdered, under circumstances of 
at their original proprietor.” 

Perhaps it ws that the inhabitants of ‘Hybla 


students of human nature nor 
ng seme or it possibly may have been because 

r. Dartmoor had not only clothes, but money in 
the of them, that the opinions of his 

ighbors were much more charitable. Some of 
them even began to remember that they had always 
thought there was g sterling about Dick 
(which there never had been, in any sense), and 
had phesied his rise in the world. To do 
Mr. John Rutherford justice, he was not among 
these blind admirers of success, but, on the other 
hand, he accepted ‘its results so far a® to drink 
with Mr. Dartmoor whenever that gentleman ask- 
- ed him so to do; and these invitations had of late 

become frequent. 
Mrs. Rutherford observed with alarm these vis- 
its of her husband to the “ Rising Sun,” and she 
distrusted his new-found host even more than 
she disliked his hospitalities; but in trivial mat- 
ters, such as beer and purl—which is gin and beer 
—“honest John” took his own way and disre- 


“One evening in November Mr. Richard Dart- 
moor pushed his liberality to the verge of pro- 
fuseness by inviting Mr. Rutherford to supper at 
the “Rising Sun.” The entertainment was given 
in the “ private room”—an apartment cut off from 
the bar by a wooden partition that reached nearly 
to the ceiling, and which was reserved for visitors 
of distinction. Although John was his only guest, 
the repast was not.only plentiful, but magnificent. 
There was soup, in the form of tripe, calves’ liver 
by way of entrée, and for the piéce de résistance a 
bullock’s heart. His guest was fond of what he 
was wont generically to describe as “ innerds,” 
and Dick had consulted his taste. “ Sweets” were 
rather disregarded by the habitués of the establish- 
ment, but its chef 
that was consid perfection, and on 
‘sion he outdid himse 
happy applied es to whiskey, to 

upon the topics of the day. 
an exhaustive discourse upon the merits of 
Artemis, the question arose as to what sum her 
“ stable” was likely to net by her if she should 
“ pull off” the great stake ; and from that the talk 
naturally glided to pecuniary matters in general. 
“It’s a great thing, let me tell you, Mr. Ruther- 
ford,” said Dick, stretching out his legs, and 
his hands into his pockets—which was 
now a favorite trick with him: it pleased him to 
find they didn’t come through—“ it’s a great thing 
to have a hatful of money.” 
“T have no doubt of it whatever,” answered 


Mews were 


“Well, I : 
ed forward, and added, in a whisper, 
“Now what would you say if I said I had a 

of—-well, I won’t say how much—to do as 
like with ?” ’ 


mysterious 


certainly to avoid giving expression to any un- 
surmises upon this point,“I say it 
a rum 
“ Yea, fr is, Mr. Rutherford ; and what makes 
' it a still rummer go is this, that I have the power 
of making things very comfortable for somebody 
else—let us say yourself, for instance.” 


a way of 
is occa- 


} was a hordinary fare, 


after a long pause. 


like it.” 


“Well, you’ve done it,” said John, waving his 
hand round the apartment, in which the fragrant 
stuffing of the bullock’s heart still mingled with 
the aroma of the whiskey: “you have made me 
most uncommon comfortable.” 

“ Pooh ! that’s man,” returned the oth- 
er, contemptuously, “ to what I can do for you, and 
what I mean to do, if you only show a grain of 
gumption.” 

“ Ah, that depends,” repliedJohn, either from 
natural modesty, or from the remembrance that 
the sagacious Sally had often denied to him the 
quality alluded to. 

there’s a five-pound note, my 


“To i 


with, 
- man, which I have been told to hand over to you 


by one the color of whose money you have seen 
already.” 

John took the note—not without some excite- 
ment—and held it up against the light of the two 
candles which graced the board. . 

“The water-mark seems all right,” he said. 

“Of course it’s right: everything is right as 
the capting does, you may take your oath: he’s 
a gentleman, he is, every inch.” 

“Tt seems so, indeed,” said John, assentingly, 
and having quite satisfied himself of the genuine- 
ness of the article in question. “And what am 
I to do for this pretty bit of flimsy ?” 

“‘Nothen,” said Dick, triumphantly, and cross- 
ing his legs; “it’s yourn for good and all: and 
no questions asked.” 

“Then tell the captin, with my love,” said John, 
—_— the note in his pocket, “that I shall be 

appy to do the same work for him, on the same 
terms, as long as he lives.” 

“ Ah, well, it won’t be quite that,” returned 
Dick, “‘ but it is very little more in the way of 
work, and it will be a very great deal more in the 
way of wage.” : 

“ How much ?” inquired the other. 

“A matter of a hundred pounds.” a 

“That’s a long figure,” observed Mr. Ruther- 
ford, blowing not only the smoke, but a consider- 
able quantity of the air of his lungs, into space. 

“Yes, and the money down,” continued Mr. 
Dartmoor: “none of your promises to pay, nor 
bills, nor such like, but — notes like that, 
paid into the palm of your ’and.” 

Mr. Rutherford looked at his hand, as if in some 
doubt as to whether it was a fit-receptacle for such 
asum. And the work, Mr. Dartmoor ?” said he, 
“ What is the trifling service 
as I am expected to do for the captin for the 
w ” 

“* Tt’s merely to stop your keb in a certain place, 
and then drive on again.” -° 

“Then I'll take the mare out—because she’s a 
jibber, and will do it forty times and think noth- 
ing of it,” replied John, cheerfully. “ You may 
count on that little matter as settled.” 

“ Now don’t bea fool, Rutherford : be serious,” 
argued Dick, with some irritation. “It’s not 
matter, let me tell you, nor anything 


“TI beg your ” said honest John, with grav- 
ity. “I thought, ffom what you said. about the 
thing being so very trifling, that it was a bit of a 
joke. It ain’t thieving, is it ?” 

“ Hush—h !” said Dick, holding up his finger, 
and glancing apprehensively toward the top of 

wooden partition; “don’t never use such 


you 
man like you to do anything agin the law? [ve 
too much regard for you, Mr. Rutherford—and 
for your missus.” : 

“Tl tell her,” said John, “‘ what you so kind- 
ly say, and likewise all about it.” 

“What? You would not be such a fool as that, 
surely ?”. exclaimed Dick, in unmistakable alarm. 
“Why, that fi’-pound note was give you in order, 
whatsumever happened, and whether you proved 
game or not, as you was to be mum about it.” 

“Then there was a little work to do for it, after 
all, Mr. Dartmoor, if it was but to hold my tongue ?” 
observed John, with the air of adiscoverer. “ Well, 
that ain’t easy work for some people, but fortu- 
nately itis forme. Ill never say a word, I prom- 
ise you, whatever happens.’” 


“T know’d it, Rutherford: I know’d you were a | 


right good fellow,” said Dick, soothingly. “ Now 
the fact is this: we wants you to help us in a lit- 
tle bit of fun—that’s the best way to put it—in 
a little bit of fun—with Mr. Helston.” 

“ Ah, indeed!’ said John. ‘“ What ladies and 
genelmen call a practical joke, eh ?” 

“ Just so, old fellow. The capting knows Mr. 
Helston; is, indeed, a sort of friend of his; so, 
you see, it’s all upon the square. You drives him 
°” ts to Moor Street now and then, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, I drives him to Moor Street.” 


« And on again, after that, to Poulet Street?” 


does.” 

“ Between them streets, and not much out of 
your way, lies Grain Place, don’t it—a very quiet 
sort of spot ?” 

“Grain Place? And ‘not much out of my 
way,’ returned the other, musingly. Well, if it 
Mr. Dartmoor, as was going 
between Moor Street and Poulet Street, and want- 
ed to call in Grain Place, I should stick on some- 
thin’ extra.” 

“Of course you would, Mr. Rutherford. Still, 
as a matter of fact, it ain’t out of the way—it’s in 
the way.” 3 

“Well, yes, I have druv through it occasion- 
ally,” admitted John, “on these very trips.” 

“ Just so. Now the next time you go to Moor 
Street, after having given me the office—I mean 
as to which night it will be—just you stop in 
Grain Place on your road to the City. Ill give 
you the number of the house another time.” 

“ And what am I to do when I do stop?” 

“Nothin’; everything will be done by other 
people. There will be some friends of Mr. Hel- 
ston waiting for him there.” 

“ And for what he has got with him in the keb, 
I suppose ?” suggested Mr. Rutherford, slowly. 

“Perhaps: that’s neither here nor there. 
You've got nothing to do with that, It’s a dark 


a 


night ; the snow is falling, perhaps; your horse 
falls lame, or you fancy he does, just opposite 
that very ’ouse—it’s merely a coincidence. Your 
fare suddenly finds himself in the hands of his 
friends, and he in-doors with them to make 
a night of it. hat have you got to do with that ? 
Nothing. You have only to stop your keb in a 
certain place—and then go on again. And you 
will be paid a hundred pounds.” 

“ And you think that story will satisfy the po- 
lice, do you, when Mr. Matthew Helston is miss- 
ing, and they come to me to make inquiries ?” 
inquired Mr. Rutherford, sucking at his pipe, as 
his custom was when deeply moved, and staring 
fixedly at his interlocutor. “It seems to me that 
I shall be the first oné took up.” 

“ Why, what had you to do with it? You will 
say that Mr. Helston went in of his own accord 
like into the house in Grain Place, and of course 
you did not notice the number.” 

“Tt’s too risky by half, Mr. Dartmoor.” © 

“ It’s not: there’s not a ha’p’orth of risk about 
it. Just turn it over in your mind.” 

[TO BE OCONTINUVED.] 


ECCENTRIC RETURNS. 


Mr. Cowpen Crarkx tells a story of a gentle- 
man whose “return” of his income to the tax 
commissioners ran: “ For the last three years my 
income has been somewhat under one hundred 
and fifty pounds; in future it will be more pre- 
carious, as the man is dead of whom I borrowed 
the money.” 

Sometimes official inquirers get more informa- 
tion than they desire. At the taking of the last 
census, an enumerator in South Ayrshire received 
from a miner the following conscientious return. 
We give it verbatim, only altering the names: 
“Thomas Moran boren In ireland county of ar- 
maugh Silver Brige eage 303 years. To the best. 
of my nolege i Am that eage, and i am married 
the secent time the furst wife Mary Conolly be 
longed to ireland in county armaugh the Secent 
Wife be longed to County Dereay hur name was 
elen M‘Ghee Now hur name is elen Moran but 
she run a way From me five years and ten months 


since and i dont now wheare she is for if-she is | 


Dead or not i havent hard from hur since but if 
she is Dead I think she wood have sent me woard 
before now my father was a Farmer and had a 
great power of land in and when i came 
to scotland it was a navey i was working In the 
Coll Pitt but sure i am not working no place now 
for i got my lege broken 5 weeks and 3 days 
since gon to morrow. Rosey Moran my sister be 


longing to ireland is Marred and hur name now is 
Misses Cross and her age is 205 years and she 


has Fore of a family the oulest Is tomas Cross 7 
years of eage and boren in ireland newery County 
armaugh Mary Cross eaged 6 years gen the sevene 


applicant, “my parents died 


yére and 9 month gen Satardeay Boren in newery 
ireland and the father of them is Able Cross boren 
in england eaged 40 years and was a soger and 
sarved his Quane and his country 201 years now 
in the Pit Working and all that sins this paper 
is catholecks.” Glancing over this extraordinary 
schedule, the enumerator reinarked to the miner 
that he seemed to have a rather large household, 
to which the surprised man replied, “Sure and 
there’s just meself !” 

That was more than could be said by the honest 
farmer of Caithness, who, recording the births of 
his children in the Family Bible, wrote: “ Betty 
was born on the day that John Cathel lost his 
gray mare in the moss. Jemmy was born the 
day they began mending the roof o’ the kirk. 
Sandy was born the night my mother broke her 
leg, and the day after Kitty gaed away with the 
sodgers. The twins, Willie and Marget, was born 
the day Sanny Bremner bigget his new barn, and 
the very day after the battle o’ Waterloo. Kirsty 
was born the night o* the great fecht on the 
Reedsmas, atween Peter Donaldson and a south 
country drover. Forbye, the factor raised the 
rent the same year. Anny was born the night 
the kiln gaed on fire, six years syne. David was 
born the night o* the great speat, and three days 
afore Jamie Miller had a lift frae the fairies.” 

The Irishman’s peculiar method of retaining 
the nothings is not so uncommon as one might 
suppose. A census schedule from an English 
village was dated “ April the 3, 18701,” and pur- 
ported to give all the necessary information re, 
garding the family of a farm laborer “aged 305, 
whose roof, according to his account, also shel-. 
tered-a widow “aged 704.” A: 

An insurance agent, seeing that a would-be in- 
surer had, in filling up the proposal form, answered 
the questions, “ Age of father, if living?” “ Age 
of mother, if living ?” by making the one a hun- 
dred and twelve years and the other a hundred 


and two years old, ca 


tu him on coming 
of such a very long-lived family.}» “ Oh,” said the 
ny years ago, but 

if living would be aged as there put down.” 
There is nothing like exactness. An officer, 
having to proceed on duty from one station to 
another, in making out his claim for travelling 
expenses, put down the item, “ Porter, 6d.”—an 
item struck out by the War-office. Not being 
inclined to be defrauded of his sixpence, the of- 


ficer informed the authorities that the porter had _. 
from one station to another, ~ 


conveyed his baggage 
and that had he not employed him, he must have 
taken a cab, which would have cost eighteen- 
pence. In reply came an official notification that 
his claim would be allowed, but instructing him 
that he ought to have used the term “ porterage”’ 
instead of “porter.” He was determined, how- 
ever, to have the last word, and wrote back that . 
he was unable to find any precedent for using 
the word “ porterage,” but for the future would 
do so, and at the same time requested to know if 
he was to use the term “ cabbage” when he meant 


Boren in newcastle england Clety 1 | “cab.” | 
| HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


think my wife will get well?” “Iam sure of it, if you 
can pereuade her to take this dose.” ‘“* Doctor, take it 
she shall, if I have to break every bone in her body.” 


Why is an omnibus strap like conscience ?—Because 
it is an inward check on the outward man. 


Visrrok. “ Lor, how did it 
Maus. (the nurse, w has had a 
** Will, now, she wor a-gittin’ on foinely, she 
wor, whin all av a saddint she tuk a wiolent cold. 
No one cudn’t tell how it happened, but it is me belafe 
they gev her gruel out av a basin.” 


Lapy. “Four of those chairs which I so latel r- 
chased of you are broken.” _—" 
Urnovsrenae. “Indeed, madam! The only way in | 
‘which I can account for that 
have been sitting on them.” 
However much a wnbroker’s shop may be crowd- 
od, it is alwaye place. 
The reason that policemen are 
posts may be fonnd in their'] 


to on their 
right 


a oon 


THE GREAT PUZZLE. 


PILOTS OR PIRATES—WILL CONGRESS BE ABLE TO SOLVE IT? . 


is that some one must. - 


< 
\ 
day of augest Boren in ireland County of armaugh 
Elsie Cress eaged Fore years gen the 10t May 
Zephaniah,” said his wife, with a chilling severity, 
*“* Yes, certainly,” said a young man to anold bachelor | “I saw you coming out of a saloon this afternoon.” 
uncle, who was about to marry; “‘settle as much on | “ Well, >! darling,” replied the heartless man, “ you 
your young wife as you can, for her second husband, | wouldn’t have your husvand staying in EEE .all . 
poor fellow! may not have a penny.” The marriage | day, would you?” | 
— = 
his companion, expelling a huge column of smoke, is, 7 
apparent interest. “As for myself, I have often | 
“Tf you don’t tell me how much, how can if NX > 
know what to say?” answered John, not dispu- = 
tatively, but with the quiet air of a man who feels ~ >= | LG , ¥, 
that logic is on his side. | ve 
“ Anyhow, I’m rich, Rutherford; that is, as = — 
compared with what I was. That's something, > WA 
ain’t it? Now what do you say to that?” 7 
“Well.” John, wishing to be polite, and Soe SS — Eee 
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_'. THE AMERICAN LINE OF EUROPEAN STEAMERS—SKETCHES ON BOARD THE “INDIANA.” 
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- HOW BALDHEADS ARE CHEATED. 


Prrnaps the worst of baldness, as of poverty, 
is that it “ makes men ridiculous.” Not, perhaps, 
if they will calmly accept the situation, and cease 
to trouble themselves about their want of hya- 
cinthine locks. But to reach this philosophical 
frame of mind it is almost necessary to be either 
more or less than human; and, as a rule, the ap- 
proach of baldness is looked upon with uneasiness 
and aversion. That the bald are not by any means 
resigned to their fate, and that they are animated 
by a very. natural desire to regain their lost hair, 
indeed, is sufficiently proved by the number of 
preparations for the cure of baldness which are 
everywhere offered for sale. The money spent 
by the bald in seeking to get back what can never 
feturn to them must amount in the aggregate to 
an enormous sum. 

There are hair-dressers who profess themselves 
able to cure baldness; and there are some who 
will go so far as to engage to cure it, and who are 
ready to postpone all question of payment until 
after the cure shall have been effected. There is, 
moreover, a French pharmaceutical society which 
offers to clothe the naked head with its natural 
covering on the system of payment by results. It 
would be interesting—at least to us the bald—to 
know what results, if any, are obtained through 
the efforts of this: truly benevolent association. 
Private practitioners, however, in the same line of 
business have a very simple method by which, 
while asserting their intention to receive no money 
until after a cure shall have oe they 
manage to get money, and yet effect no’ cure. 
“Let me Atm your head. How old are you? 
have you lived‘several years in India? did you 
ever have a fever ?” asks the professor of the art 
or science of curing baldness, when the patient 
calls upon him for the first time. “I thought 
so,” he sagaciously. remarks, if any one of his spec- 
ulative inquiries as to the origin of the visitor’s 
baldness meets with an affirmative reply. Asked 
whether “anything can be done,” the professor 
answers that the case is a most hopeful one. 
“ Your hair,” he probably says, “ will not be quite 
s0 thick as it was when you were one-and-twenty ; 
but after a few weeks’ treatment, no portion of 
your cranium will be left bare.” The professor 
begins by cutting off a certain amount of loose 
hair, which he declares, with apparent justice, to 
be “wanting in vitality.” He then rubs some 
acid over the denuded surface, with the view, as 
he puts it, of “ reviving the circulation.” The pa- 
tient departs with a brisk sensation at the top of 
his head, and returning to the professor’s after 
an interval of two days, has the friction repeated. 
This sort of business goes on for a week or 80, 
until, one happy day, the professor, after examin- 
ing the scene of his operations with a microscope, 
cries out, with an expression of joy which is in- 
tended to be communicative, that hair is coming ! 
A few days more, and the coming hair can, he 
boldly asserts, be distinguished with the naked 
eye. He even makes a pretense of cutting it, 
“so that the young growths may come up again 
with renewed strength.” This interesting system 
of comiculture is continued for a week or two, un- 
til at last the professor exclaims that the new hair 
is coming on admirably, and that your head will 
soon be like a mop, and the professor is so elated 
with what he evidently regards,as a thoroughly suc- 
cessful case, that when he suggests that the time 
has come for giving him a small douceur by way of 
acknowledgment, and that he would like half a sov- 
ereign, you hand him that sum without a murmur. 
The first act is now at an end, and the second about 
.. to begin. Your friends, and especially the mem- 

bers of your own family, on having the secret im- 
parted to them that your head is gradually as- 
-Suming the appearance of a mop, smile derisive- 
ly, and you yourself, on viewing the situation 
calmly with the aid of two Jooking-glasses, are 
inclined to think that their smiles are something 
more than the expression of envy and jealousy. 
You maintain, nevertheless, your own private opin- 
ion as to the beneficial effect of the professor’s ap- 
plications and frictions, and, full of confidence, you 
go to see him on the next appointed day. This 
time the professor is by no means exuberant in 
his joy. He is glad to see you; but he regrets to 
- observe that your “ new hair” is not getting on so 
(well as might have been expected. And the worst 
of it is that you have now reached ‘the critical 
stage, when, if the ew hair does not grow rapid- 
ly and strongly, it will not grow at all. He brings 
out his microscope, however, manipulates the bar- 
ren patches which are supposed to be covered with 
new hair, and is determined to do on your behalf 
all that art can prompt or nature tolerate. At 
last, with a look of anxiety, the professor inquires 
whether you would have any objection to under- 
_ Going an operation which would be attended with 
considerable pain and perhaps a certain amount 
of danger. Asked for particulars, he explains 
that he possesses a powerful acid which, rubbed 
into the top of your head, would remove there- 
from every particle of hair, and at the same time 
a good portion of skin ; but that, this difficult and 
delicate process once finished, there will be a fair 
chance of your head’s becoming covered with a new 
skin more favorable to the growth of hair than 
the skin actually belonging to it. You see that 
the comedy is finished. According to your tem- 
perament and mood, you laugh or lose your tem- 
per, resort to sarcasms or indulge in abuse. The 
end is the same in any case: you put on your hat 
and go. You have visited the professor four or 
five times, and have paid him half a sovereign. 
Had you simply gone to him to have your hair cut, 
he would have pocketed of your money only from 


|. two shillings to half a crown. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, Ero. 
I have ribed Morsford’s Acid Phosphate, and am 
sw much pleased with what I have seen of its action, 
pa using more of it as occasion.regu 
A. C. Corrox, M.D., Turner, IIL 


Pa., March 19, 1880. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
Gentlemen,—I enclose order for a further sup- 
ply of “Constitution Water ;” please ship at 
once, as I have only three bottles on my shelf, 
and I expect they will be sold within next twen- 
ty-four hours, I know of no remedy equal to 
“Constitution Water” for Diabetes and Kidney 
diseases. It is truly a specific for the diseases 
it is recommended to cure—an article of real 

merit. Yours truly, 

Ww. Tuck, Druggist. 

“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
com faints and childhood weakness a ialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—{Com.] 


Tue genuine Asbestos Roofing is the only re- 
liable substitute for tin, it costs only about one 
half as much, is fully as durable, and can be 
easily applied by any one. H. W. Johns Man- 
ufacturing Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York, are 
the Sole Manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com. ] 


Svoorssrut because of superior merit. Mrs. 8. A. 
— World’s Hair Restorer. Sold by Druggists.— 


STUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send 
for description to Suspson & Co., Box N.Y.-{Com.] 
ADVERTISEMENTS. : 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
wg Can be eaten by pee without fear of 

e resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


taught by mail without a master. 
ow to tune, t, and play, and 
B A N J O catalogue of 8000 tunes, for 16 cts. 
and stamp. Testimonials from hundreds of 
rominent players. Send for circular. DIME 
ANJO MUSIC CO., 205 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AREA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Classics, and English 
conferred. Col, THEO. HYATT, President. 


Degrees 
EDI CATE Your Boys { Give them a Printing Press, 


All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. omy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore,Md. PriceList Free, 


Are offering at retail a stock of 


SILKS AND SATINS 


WHICH, FOR 
VARIETY, MAGNITUDE, AND CHEAPNESS, 
IS UNEQUALLED ANT WHERE. 


| Sole Agents for the “ WIDOW JOUVIN ” Kid Glove. 


This novel Scarf FOR GENTLEMEN derives its 
name from the Latin word “Claudio,” to draw to- 


gether. Owing to the ingenious construction of the 
shield, when adjusted to the wearer, the round corners 
draw inwards, conforming in its graceful outlines to | 


the neck and chest. Examine carefully for the Patent 
Stamp on the back of each Scarf. None others are 
genuine. For sale at all first-class establishments. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Patentees. 
ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 


Absolute Protection against Moths. 


CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL, & CO., 
110 & 112 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, CO, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


A large stock of choice plain, solid colored 
Square and Long Chuddas. Also, a large v 
of Square Deccas. sa 


Broadway & St. 


R 
POISONED. 
MUCUS IN THE NASAL 
| PASSAGES. 
MUOUS IN THE EAR TUBES. 
Mucus in the Throat 
and Lungs. 


Poisonous catarrhal mucus 


every 
life, 
DRIVE IT OUT. 

Begin at the beginning. Cleanse the nasal 
passages. Remove the morbid coats of rotting 
and dead tissue. Work upon these surfaces un- 
til the living, wholesome membrane is reached, 
cleansed, soothed, and healed. Then you have 
attacked and removed the cause. Meanwhile, 
by internal administration, drive from the 
blood the poison it delivers with every pulsa- 
tion of the heart. When all this is faithfully 
do. tarrh is conquered, 

YOU ARE CURED. 

Sanrorp’s Rapioat Core consists of one bot- 
tle of the Rapioat Cungz and one im 
haler, all wrapped in one package, with treatise 
and directions, and sold by all droggist for $1. 
Ask for Sanrorn’s Rapioat Cours. 
ment meets every phase of Catarrh, from a 


head cold most loathsome and 

onal. ieving, permanent 

sh enn safe, economical, and never failing. 


General Ag’ts, WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


THE KINGFISHER. 


Everybody an rt fisherman. Catches e 7 
fish that bites. Simple, Effective, and Durable. 
Sample sent for cents. 
VACHE & CO., 
926 Fairmount Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


‘ 


a 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 

Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 

© -Gsta3S¢ THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 Broadway, New York, 

used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspepe 
a diarrhoea, fever and colics, and all disorders 

= the digestive organs. t,but beware of counterfeits. 

m ill f Ask your grocer or druggist for the article, 
‘manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. SEEGERT & 

ARE SONS.—J.W. Hanoox, U. 8. Sole Agent, 61 Broad- 

- way. P.O. Box 2610, New York. 

ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 

= 18 10c., postpaid. Gan I. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 

DQ) Lovely Rosebud Chromo Canis, or 20 all Motto | PPRYAN'S TASTELESS VERMIF UGE—The 

with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. Peerless Worm Remedy and Mother's favorite—25c. 


sent out with “Harper's Weekly.” 

4 with No. 21 and continuing until the end of the First Volume, 
umber dated October 26, 1880, making 32 Numbers 

United States or Canada, upon receipt of One Dollar 


An Illustrated Weekly—16 Pages—Issued Tuesdays, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin with any Number. 
the subscriber desires to commence with the Num 
as Remittances should be made by 


$1 00. Notice. — 
__ “Harper's Young People,” No. 20, published March 16th, having completed the thirteen ° 
issues offered to new subscribers to “ Harper's Weekly” Sor 1880; ogee Aran. Numbers will be 


The publishers will mail “ Ha 


’s Young People,” commenc- 
which will conclude with the 
in all, postage free, to any address in the 


$1 00.~° 


TERMS. 


Four Cents a Number. 
Soon | SUBSCRIPTIONS for one year, $1 50; Five SuBScRIPTIONs, one year, $7 00—payable in advance; 


When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
ber current at the time of the receipt of order. 
Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
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brichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR SPRING, 18890, 


Consisting of 114 pages, and hundreds of illustrations, 
showing the very latest details of Fashion in’ all its 
_ branches, together with a complete and reliable list 
" of all the latest metropolitan retail prices. 


BUY IT, STUDY IT, 


AND FILE IT FOR REFERENCE. 


You will save a year's subscription on first 


day’s shopping. 
Advance Specimen Sheets and Premium List sent 
free to any address. 


Subscription, 50 cents a year. 


Single Copies, 15 cents. 


HRICH BROS, 


287 to 295 Eiglith Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Ladies visiting, or resident in the City, are invited 
Conte 


KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., FE y. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


Showing the latest novelties in 


Dry Goods, Costumes, 
Fancy Goods, 


WILL BE ISSUED APRIL 5th, 


And forwarded on receipt of stamp to any address, 
All oe orders filled with the utmost de- 


VOLTAIG-ELECTRIC 


POROUS 


ft times more powerful than the best porou 
forces, the pit oft the stomach, ng A stimulate the Liv- 
ous Colic, Cramps and pains, and p 
d Malarial Diseases. a Weak and 


Sore 


Get the 
VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS P 
Mailed free on receipt of price 


Price 25 cents. 


to 
Mow 


For H. M.. STANLEY'S fascinating narrative of his 
lorations 


Thro the Dark Continent, 

down the River Congo from its source to its mouth. 

Profusely iNustrated from Sketches and Photographs, 

showing the scenery and people along his route. An- 

other new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 
mens per Week. 


Agent's FP 
it $4 outfit free. 
$55. prove it or fort & 518 Fulton 8t., N.Y. 


Mustaches eCatalog ns, Colored 
Mustaches, &c. sont free 
H COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


MOCULISTS, OP- 


|EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o aon toe ‘digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful a 


of well- selected wong Mr. Epps has provided our 
kfast-tables with a delicately flavo Stee, = 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 


which 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually a up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Mandeeds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever — is a weak point. We may escape 


many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well f 
with pure blood a properly nourished frame.”— 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
ANEROID BAROMETERS, 
MICROSCOPES, 

TELESCOPES, 
FIELD GLASSES, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Catalogues sent on application. 
Part 1. Mathematical Instruments........ 162 Pages. 
Part 2. Optical Instruments...... 
Part 8. Magic Lanterns............ 
Part 4. Philosophical Apparatus.......... 188 “ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a ao gee and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘ ical 
P ” Lancet,” “ British Madical Journal ” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine the imile of 


oe Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
es ption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” ~ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Sto rs, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 48 Mark 

e, London, 


Sold wholesale in New ork by PARK & TILFO 
SMITH & VANDERB ACKER, MEREALL, & & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS. H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


DROPS OF 


onstitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


THE THE KIDNEYS STONE IN T 
RRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRA EL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
’ For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John 8t., N. ¥. 


samen prices ever known 
ifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR $i5_SHOT-SUN 
Bend “stamp for our New 
Illustrated C 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCIN ATI, O. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
For **Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By Wrtu1am M. Tuomson, D.D., 45 years a missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps. 


Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
CARMINGFORPRO 
HOw 


omes, 
How to ww. e Money on the Farm, 
ery Farmer shoul have a copy. 


‘Ev 860 Pages. 
lustrations. Send for circulars to 


Reliable House. DOWD Winsted, Conn. 


N r Merchant does not 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


Ask Your Merchant for 


commission. 


sold on 
They are NOT u mtn Picture Pape 


They are to be found 
They ARE _— by the Subscribers on their own 
farms in Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, and 


ARE pat up in plai paper, atthe I 
ey put up in plain , a owest cost. 
The purchaser, therefore, pays seed and not for 


r and printing. 

E sold by semmesteiiiie Merchants, Drug- 
gists, G rocers, &c., who them outright, be- 
canse they know they will prove satisfactory 
to their customers. 

ARE to be quantity 


in in 
Tb. packages, in pin Peas, Beans, Corn, or 


fancy pa 
They 


for Rural Register and 
ing — and p and 


LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FINE TROUT TACKLE, 
M.. offer a fine 3 Joint Fly Rod, 
rd Brass Reel, 100 ft. linen Line, 
es, 3 


lete, by express 

for $5 00; b — 

ple by mail, wan 
es by 10c. each ; 
per doz., $1 00; ue Catalogue 


Free Address PECK & SNYDER, 
124 Nassau St... N.W. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicestselected Tortoise-Shell 
& 


& Amber. Thelightest, est 
known, Sold by and Jewe ade 
by SPENCER CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Illustrated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 
ro Covers and edges el 2 Gilded; also 47 select 
ons,all for — tfit,7 styles Photo- 


Kgents wanted. B W. postpaid Comm. 


RIDA RUSTIC WOR 


Native Bulbs 
Be. 


PERIODICIL 

s 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 400 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harrerr’s dle 
Harrer’s WEEKLY.. 
Hagrer’s BaZzar......... 


Haxper’s 
WEEKLY.. 


Harrer’s 
Haxper’s Bazar......... 


Harper's 
Harren’s 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 


-$10 00 


fOme ear TOO 


the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of |. 


the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draitt, to avoid chance of luss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxim Squvarz, New York. 


ENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. 
DIARY FREES== 


1880, with postal information, 


Outfit free. Address Trace & Co., Augusta, M 
ke. will bem be mailed on 
wo 3 cent to 


GENTS WANTED to ) sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-Liat. You donble your money. Ad 
dress Dr. Cuase’s Pxintine Hovuss, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


$777 A Year and OVICKER 


cCURDY & CO., P hia, Pa. 
your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


CARDS, an Elegant Pack ‘e008 10c. Old and 
866 tree A — in 
ddress H. Hatuett & Co., Portland, Me. 


$5 to $20 Sriveon & Co., Portland, Me. 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 


(1780 


nitrogen and 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


In their best and purest form, contain ev 
needful for the snutenamee and growth of the human system, 

being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 

gum, gluten, oi], and a white ge substance called 

similar to theine 

being an important adj 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOd 


ingredient that is 


n tea, but containing more 
adjunct to nutrition. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 


ks postage 
United Staten on receipt of the 


Catarocur mailed free on rece 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


“HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HILDRETH’S UNITED STATES. The History of 
the United States. Férst -From the Firat 
Settlement of the Country to the Adoption, of the 
Federal Constitution. Second Series.—From the 

tion of the Federal Constitution to the End of . 

nth Congress. By Rronarp 

6 vols., Svo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 

and Gilt Tops, $12 00. (In @ Boz). 

Uniform with the Chea en Pe ular Lib 

Editions of Hume, 7 otley, whi 

have been recently publish 


Il, 
A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
40 cents. 


By 
LawBeEeNnog. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
By J, M. Muzruy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A 
ture. By Dr. Hermann Bonrtz. Translated . 
from .the Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. 
PaockarRD. Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
We 
RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. Trans- 
Jated from the an by E. Farrrax Tayior. 4to, 
Paper, 15 cents. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY—SCHOOL EDITION. 
rva rit ngravings and 5 

the Stars. i2mo, Clo $1 50. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A History. By 
Rosest Macxenziz. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
TENNYSON’S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Masic by various Composers. Edited by 
W.G. Custns. With Portrait and Original Lllustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. 8S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Cartis, Royal Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $ 00. as 


M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
tre Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 

agtuy. Vol L (containing Vols. and II, of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 265. 
xX. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing: _= 
American By Dorman B. Earon. 
Cloth, $2 50 

XI. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Shi 
Morir. The following voliimes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovune. 
CHAUCER. By Wir1iam Warp. 
SOUTHEY. By Evwarv Dowpen. 
MILTON. By Marx Parrtison. 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suaizr. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvron. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Biaox. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ry. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT... By R. H. Huron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesurm Srervuxn. 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 

XII. 

1808- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Paus. pk Rémusat, Sevator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuet Hory and Mr. Joun Linus. . Part 
I., 4to, Paper, 10 cents. Part IL, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
Part IIL, llustrated, 10 cents. 


STUDIES OF THE qhaax POETS. By Joun Ap- 
Pineron Symonps. Revised and Enlarged: by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. 1émo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Two Women. By M.Craix. 15 cents. 


A Wayward Woman. By Agruve Gerrrrrus. 15 cta 


The Return of the Princess. By Jacques VINCENT. | 
Translated by Layza E. Kenpact. 10 cente. 


Tom Singleton : n and Dramatist. By W. We 
Fouretr Syner. 15 cents, | 


A Sylvan Queen. 15 cents. | 
Barbara, By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 
Golden-Rod. An Idyl-of Mount Desert. 25 cents. 


| the Second. By y W. 
cents. 


Mademoiselle. de Mersac. 15 cents. 
Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam. 10 cts. 


Friend and Lover. By Taa Durrvs Harpy. 15.cents. 


The Queen of the Meadow. By Cuagies Giszon. 15 


cents. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. Ourpaant. 
15 cents. 


Sir John. 15 cents. 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Kxany, 
Little Miss Primrose. By th the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 


15 cents. 


&c. 15 cents. 


| Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarruy. 15 cents. 


Se” Haresr & Beorurns will send any of the above 
any part of the 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
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